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|The Ford Foundation and the Behavioral Sciences 


About three 


» elimination of its Behavioral Sciences Division. 


announced 
At 


reat gnashing of teeth on university cam- 


years ago, the Ford Foundation 
the 


i 
ne, tne 


was a 


} puses—but no public outcry. 
Why were no protests voiced publicly? Perhaps in the 
niversities we assumed that, since the Foundation was a 


rivate agency, we had no right to question the use made of 
the Ford money. On the other hand, the commanding position 


ssumed by the Ford Foundation in the fund-granting world 


nevitably means that its policies and practices become clothed 
with public responsibility—a responsibility which, we are 
ysure, the trustees of the foundation would be the last ones 
| deny. 

We should like to point out, furthermore, an aspect of 


have occurred the 
as they made their decision. When the Ford Founda 


}tlon anounced a major program in the Behavioral Sciences, 


| ublic responsibility which may not to 


trustees 


tanumber of other foundations took this occasion to shift their 
} . ry . . . 
} resources away from this field. The viewpoint was that Ford 


}was now providing handsomely for this field, that anything 
nother the Ford 


effort, therefore, that other foundations should concen- 


foundation did here would be dwarfed by 
and 
trate their resources in fields where they could make thei: 
mpact felt. When the decision to abandon the Behavioral 
Sciences Division was announced, other foundations were in 
5 ) position to make a quick shift of their resources back to the 
support of behavioral science research. By now they had in 
jvested considerable funds and staff effort in the support of 
new programs which they wished to continue. Hence the in 
ind-out performance of the Ford Foundation actually result 
yed in a net loss in the volume of funds now available from 
private sources for the support of research in the behavioral 
iclences, 
| We feel that it is therefore high time that an assessment 
t the decision of the Foundation be presented publicly. The 
passage of three years has, we hope, provided us with a 
\perspective that will make the assessment a useful enterprise. 
{ We are not claiming that the program of the Behavioral 


eur Division was above criticism. 


Ford trustees could have found expressions of dissatisfac 


tion on many university campuses, but it never occurred to 
such university critics that the solution to the problem would 
be the complete elimination of the division. In effect, the 
Foundation decided that research in sociology, anthropology, 
and psychology was not worth supporting—except as it might 

Such a 
decision could hardly be based exclusively upon the way the 


contribute to other foundation programs. drastic 
Behavioral Sciences Division was then operating. Some more 
fundamental objection must have been involved. 


What No 


1uthoritative answer to that question, but there seems reason 


was this objection? outsider can present an 
to suspect a basic disbelief in the possibility of reaching hard, 
following the methods and 


theories of the behavioral sciences. Perhaps the trustees be 


scientific conclusions through 


lieved that the fields of social organization and inter-personal 
relations were too amorphous to allow for real scientific work. 
In effect, 


unpredictable. 


they were saying that human nature is inherently 
‘This is certainly a respectable point of view. Until re- 
cently, it found expression in some of our leading academic 
institutions. For example, consider this comment presented 
to us in the important book, Higher Education for Business, 
written by Robert A. Gordon and James E. Howell on the 
basis of a study financed by the Ford Foundation. The authors 
give us this interpretation of the educational theory behind 
the Harvard Business School program, as of a few years ago: 
an understanding of the ‘‘administrative process”’ 
to be obtained by mastering some body of sys- 
administration is an “art,” 
involving “wisdom” and “judgment” ; it does not rest on 
any central body of theory or principles that must first be 
mastered. ( Page 404. ) 


was not 


tematic knowledge 


The Behavioral Sciences Division rested on the assumption 
that there are uniformities or laws of individual, group, and 
organizational behavior that can be discovered through re- 
search. If administration is only an “art,” without any “cen- 
tral body of theory or principles,” then it certainly follows that 
behavioral scientists who feel that they can discover laws 
of behavior are simply pursuing crackpot notions, 


Let us examine this assumption in the light of recent 
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developments both at Harvard and in the Ford Foundation 
itself. 

In the first place, as the Gordon-Howell report notes, 
this view of administration no longer represents the Harvard 
Business School today. The administration-as-art-alone view 
seems to have died on a number of other university campuses 
long before it did at Harvard, but at least it can be said 
that Harvard is now involved in a fundamental reorganization 
of its teaching program, designed to build instruction in 
administration upon the foundation of theories and research 
methods in the behavioral sciences as well as in economics. 

If the old conception is not yet dead, it is certainly dying. 
Looking into the future, Gordon and Howell make this pre- 
diction: (Page 407) 


The general direction which the doctoral programs in 
the best schools will take in the years ahead is beginning 
to be clear. The applications of the behavioral sciences 
will be stressed more than in the past; so will training 
in quantitative methods; and work for the doctorate will 
be increasingly built around an analytical core that 
encompasses more than conventional economic theory. 


This new trend at Harvard is reflected even more striking- 
ly in faculty research than it is in the teaching program. 
It has always seemed to us one of the mysteries of intellectual 
history that the Harvard Business School, which made such 
a glorious beginning with the Western Electric Research 
Program should then have lain almost completely dormant in 
the field of organizational research for well over a decade. 
We shall attempt no complete explanation, but it seems to us 
that the administration-as-art outlook is part of the answer. 
Certainly, in that dormant period the Business School schol- 
ars were emphasizing the importance of understanding and 
insight and ignoring or rejecting any of the theories then 
being propounded in the behavioral sciences. 

In the last few years, we have been witnessing a remark- 
able resurgence of important research at the Business School, 
being carried on by F. J. Roethlisberger, of Western Electric 
fame, and his younger colleagues. Again, no single factor 
can account for this phenomenon, but one fact is striking: 
the research reports now coming out are strongly and explicit- 
ly based upon behavioral science theories and research methods. 

The fruits of the behavioral sciences are becoming increas- 
ingly utilized in other programs of the Ford Foundation. 
We have already noted the Ford-sponsored Gordon-Howell 
study which urges the greater utilization of the behavioral 
sciences in business school teaching and research programs. 
While the authors were free to arrive at their own con- 
clusions so that the report does not represent the official 
position of the Foundation, nevertheless the Ford-sponsored 
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study will certainly have the effect of promoting the utili 


tion of the behavioral sciences in business schools. 


Another program of the Division of Economic Developme 
and Administration is having such an effect in even mo: 


direct form. Ford money given to a number of busine 


schools is enabling them to invite distinguished professo: 


in the fields of the behavioral sciences to accept appointme: 
with these schools as visiting professors. 


In other foundation programs, the behavioral scienc 


are being utilized and incidentally supported. For examp}! 


an anthropologist might receive support for his resear 
project—providing he wanted to carry out a study in one 
the geographical areas included in the foreign programs 


the Foundation and provided further that he could demo: 


strate some relationship between his research problem and t! 


Ford program in that particular area. If he wanted to car 


out his study in an area not included in one of the Fo 


programs or if the research involved important developmen: 


we 


in theory or research methods but unrelated to immedi! 


program objectives, he would receive no support. 

In other words, in those spheres where it has program 
the Ford Foundation is quite prepared to utilize behavior 
science research and to support the scholars who carry o 


this research. The behavioral scientist who cannot show su 


an application for his project does not receive Ford suppor 
We are not arguing that these policies constitute a tot 


neglect of support of basic research in the behavioral science 
We argued in an earlier issue (Vol. 16, No. 3) that studi 


having applied purposes can sometimes further the develo; 
ment of basic knowledge—providing they are also concerne 


with testing for uniformities of behavior and developin; 


theory and methods. Thus basic research in the behavior 
sciences may be incidentally furthered by Ford Foundati 
support, but we can hardly expect major advances fro 
this type of support. Basic knowledge is best furthered wht 


research men are free to tackle problems in terms of thei 


judgment as to the state of knowledge existing in the fel 
of their concern. This might call on occasion for a stu 
having applications that could perfectly well be supported ! 
the Ford Foundation. More often, it would call for a ty 
of research that would not find such support. 

The Ford Foundation decision, therefore, means that th 
Foundation is sponsoring the increased utilization of t! 
behavioral sciences in various fields but disavowing an 


responsibility for developing the sources of the knowledg 


that is to be applied. This seems to us a shortsighted positi 


for a great institution to take. We therefore hope that th 


Foundation trustees will be willing to re-examine their dec 
sion regarding the behavioral sciences so as to make possib! 
the type of support that is badly needed. 
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The Internalization of Political Values 


in Stateless Societies 


Robert A. LeVine* 


The purpose of this paper is to suggest the following 
proposition: ‘To understand and predict the contemporary 
political behavior of African peoples who were stateless prior 
to Western contact, one must take account of the traditional 
political values involved in their local authority systems, 
particularly since such values continue to be internalized 
yy new generations after their society has come under the 
.dministration of a modern nation-state. Most anthropological 
students of stateless societies have concentrated their attention 
m the total-society level, analyzing the structure of inter- 
group relations in the absence of a central authority. In my 
opinion, a concept such as “segmentary society,’ which is at 
the total-society level of analysis, is an inadequate tool for 


1S 


,the investigation of political variation and adaptation in 


~ 


wledgts 


yositi 
nat tl 
ir dec 


ossi) 


African societies. To illustrate this point, I shall compare 
political behavior in two East African societies having seg- 
mentary lineage systems: the Gusii of Kenya, among whom 
I did field work,! and the Nuer of the Sudan, on whom four 
excellent monographs have been published by two independent 
held workers,? 

The Nuer and Gusii are similar in many aspects of in- 
digenous socio-political organization. First of all, the two 
societies resemble each other in size and scale. The Nuer 
population is about 350,000, that of the Gusii, 260,000. 
Among the Nuer, there are fifteen so-called tribes, within 
which compensation for homicide could be collected; the 


- Gusii have seven such units based on the same principle. Both 


) 
1 


societies lacked superordinate political structures and were, 
n that sense, “stateless.” There were no permanent positions 
f leadership with substantial decision-making power, and no 
Se 


*Dr. LeVine is in the Departments of Anthropology and Political 


yocience at Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 


1. In 1955-1957 on a Ford Foundation Fellowship and with the 


) ‘sistance of the author’s wife, Barbara B. LeVine. 


)’ Evans-Pritchard, 1940, 1953, 1956 and Howell, 


formal councils. The major social groups within the tribes of 
both societies were patrilineal descent groups, each of which 
was associated with a territory and was a segment of a higher- 
level lineage which contained several such segments. Lineage 
structure is similar in many details for Nuer and Gusii: a 
lineage is named after its ancestor; its segments derive from 
the polygynous composition of the ancestor’s family and are 
named after his several wives or their sons; the growth of 
lineages from polygynous families and their progressive seg- 
mentation are regular features of the system. Although Gusii 
lineages are more highly localized than Nuer ones, in both 
societies lineage segments and the territorial units associated 
with them engaged in armed aggresssion against segments of 
the same level. Two segments of equal level within the tribe 
would combine to fight a different tribe, but would conduct 
blood feuds against each other at times. This multiple-loyalty 
situation, plus the effect of mutual military deterrence, re- 
sulted in the maintenance of a certain degree of order which 
Evans-Pritchard has called ‘“‘the balanced opposition of seg- 
ments.” Thus, in comparing Nuer and Gusii, it is possible 
to hold constant major structural variables in the precontact 
political systems. 

There are also many similarities in the conditions which 
the Gusii and Nuer faced in coming under colonial admin 
istration. For both peoples, serious administration began in 
a punitive expedition brought on by an attempt to assassinate 
the District Commissioner (the Nuer succeeded in killing a 
D.C., while the Gusii only wounded the first one sent to rule 
them). British-led forces conducted the punitive expedition 
in both cases, and the aims of the early administrators were 
identical: to establish law and order on the pattern of British 
colonies elsewhere. This meant the abolition of feuding and 
warfare, and the establishment of chieftainship and native 
courts for the peaceful settlement of disputes. A major dif- 
ference in the exposure of the two societies to British admin- 
istration is chronological. The Gusii came under colonial rule 
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n 1907, while the Nuer were not conquered until 1928. Th 





| a a ae ee oes : 
twenty-year lag must be borne in mind as the analysis pro- 


ceeds, so the extent to which it contributes to the sharp 


the may be assessed. With this qualification, 
~omparison of political cl 


contrast 


it may be said that anges in Nue1 


ie ok 
ind Gusii societies has the advantage of using groups which 
ire matched on pre-existing political structure (in gross as- 
pect) and on the nature of the political institutions introduced. 


i : 
Contemporary Political Behaviot 


The contemporary political behavior of the Nuer and Gusil 


























will be compared on two points: the adjustment of individuals 
to leadership roles in the introduced judicial system and the 
tendency of the traditional blood feud to persist or die out 
under British administration. Howell, writing in 1954 of 
LAS ain cietaie whichis 
t 95 ] eve T rIVe ny hin 
e nature o disp wi he 
shts of one or a1 nt und 
clear- decision might be expr 
his jis omil 
He goes o say with respect to sentencin; 
t 0 N € cl ts ( S ma\ 
ware ( of punishment, they are s eluctat 
ic lly as they are often subjected 
inations by their fellows when the case is over. A 
nxer ye t whi they desir LDSOLVE em tron 
nd throws the responsi ( he Government 
| from these statements that Nuer judges do not 
sh th positions of authority over their fellow men, 
whose disapprt fear. They attempt to avoid using 
the 10 Oo offices by making indecisive verdict 
»y demanding that the government set fixed penalities for 
offenses. By contrast, the government in Gusiiland has neve1 
ad any trouble finding men willing to deliver judgment on 
veir fellows. If anything, Gusii chiefs and judges have, from 
( days of administration, tended to err on the side 
of arbitrariness and severity. Some of them may be charged 
with favoritism and accepting bribes but not with vacillation. 
Gus Tribunal Court presidents complain of the puny 
sentences they are empowered to inflict. Location chiefs, who 


first 


incarcerating young men 


as constables and intormal courts of instance, gO 


far beyond their formal powers 


for insolence to their fathers, threatening legal sanctions 
gainst husbands who neglect their wives, punishing thei1 
enemies with legal means at their disposal. Gusii 


Teal the their 


n because they know that their judicial authority is 


eaders do not adverse opinions of 





even feared by the entire group. Chiefs and 


esidents are the most powerful individuals 


and 
Court p1 
immoderate criticism 


in Gusiiland; of them to their faces is 


considered impolite as well as simply unwise. 


} 


The second point of comparison concerns the persistence 


of the blood feud in the face of an established court system 


Howell, pp. 23' -231. 


4. Ibid., p. 236. 


for the peaceful settlement of disputes. Howell states of the 
contemporary Nuer: 

Spear-fights between rival factions are not uncommon, 
and the blood-feud is still a reality among the Nuer 
despite severe deterrents applied by the Administration, 
Casualties are sometimes heavy, and most Nuer bear the 
marks of some armed affray ... it would be a mistake to 
that the Nuer do not frequently use in earnest 
spears and which they keep always at thei 


believe 
the 


1 
clubs 


Howell also mentions occasional “extensive hostilitie 


“the intervention of State police armed with rifles 
”6 He relates an incident in which he 
) 


‘t Commissioner, intervened prematurely in a d 


1 
when 


sometimes necessary. 





veloping feud and 


and most soundly rebuked by the elder 
area, and was told that such matters 


} ew 
- was publicly 


of the 


statesmen 


should be left to the chiefs themselves. 

The Nuer chiefs, though, are sometimes “unwilling 
ifraid to intervene and restrain their fellows.” 

The Gusii situation is strikingly different. Despite th 


feelings 


. £ 1] 
persistence Or lil 


gs between lineage segments, the bloo 
eud was replaced by litigation in the early days of Britis 


administration. Nowadays the only occasion on which over 


group aggression occurs is at the funeral of a childless mar. 


ie 
rieaqd womat! 


her co-wives. People from her natal clan attempt to destroy | 


her belongings so they will not be inherited by her ‘“‘murder 
ers,” and they may even attack her husband for his complicit 
in the affairs leading to her death. Significantly, howeve 


women 





ts are normally personal and show little tendency 
involve groups of individuals. The Gusii, long reputed to} 


among 


1. 28 
| 


the most litigious of Africans in Kenya, utilize a| 


sault charges in court as an alternative to physical aggre 
sion.’ Soon after one individual insults or threatens anothe: 
they are both on their way to chief or court to lodge assaul 


charges. Two-thirds of the vast number of assault cases a! 
dismissed, most of them on the grounds that there is n0) 
evidence that assault has taken place. The Gusii are so eaget 
to involve a higher authority in their quarrels that victim 
of alleged assaults would relate their stories to me and show 
me their injuries if I happened to meet them on their wa 


to the chief. 


To summarize to this point: Nuer judicial leaders are mor 


uneasy about making decisions and inflicting punishments 01 


men continue to practice the blood feud after twenty years 0! 


fellow men than are their Gusii counterparts. Nue 


colonial rule, while the Gusii have a strong tendency t 


resolve their conflicts in court. The hypothesis that thes 


} 


Ibid., p. 39. 


6. Ibid., p. 66. 


Phillips, writing in 1944, states, “. .. Comments on the intenst 
ly litigious disposition of the Kisii are to be found in official reports? 
for at least thirty years past. ” He goes on to cite 1942 cout 


records to show how much more litigation was brought by the Gui) 


(Kisii) than by their Nilotic neighbors, the Luo, p. 31. 


whose death is attributed to the witchcraft of! 


to result in a court case than an all-out brawl. | 


, 


ne 
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of the { differences are due to the twenty-year head start which Gusii 
political acculturation had, can be rejected on the grounds 
non, that the present tendencies of rulers and ruled in Gusiiland 
Iyer. manifested themselves in the early years of British administra- 
‘ion, tion. . 2 
the 
pe Political Values 
heir | 
Can these differences in the political behavior of the Nuer 
ind Gusii be related to more general differences in their 
ilities’ } political values? It is instructive in this connection to ex 
‘ifles amine their values (as expressed in behavior) concerning 
ich he, authority and aggression. Both Evans-Pritchard and Howell 
a de} use the words “democratic,” “egalitarian,” and “independent” 
in characterizing Nuer behavior. Evans-Pritchard also men- 
re tions the Nuer possession of ‘“‘a deep sense of their common 
tters  @quality,”’® and states, “There is no master and no servant in 


their society, but only equals. .’ Both investigators give 


) detailed accounts of the Nuer avoidance of using the impera- 


ling or, tive mode of speech, and the anger with which a Nuer reacts 
to an order which is not couched in terms of polite request. 
ite the} Nuer men refused to help a sick Evans-Pritchard carry his 
e blood equipment when he was leaving the field because his way of 
Britis? asking them to do it was not euphemistic enough.? They refuse 
h overt} to be ordered about by other Nuer or by Europeans, and they 
ss mar-| also exhibit little deference to persons in political roles. Re- 
raft of! ferring to the Nuer leopard-skin chiefs, Evans-Pritchard 
destroy | states: 
nures ... The chiefs I have seen were treated in everyday life 
nplicit like other men and there is no means of telling that a 
owevel|| man is a chief by observing people’s behavior to him,!° 
hich are a ate 
brawl. | Howell says of the contemporary situation: 
enc} . though the Nuer have a proper respect for the 
d tobe} authority of their District Commissioner, no one could 
lize a| argue that this in any way curbs their blunt methods of 
appre: | expressing approval of his decisions, or more often, dis- 
snothe,) approval. ... He is addressed by his “bull-name,” greeted 
oa as an intimate by men and women of all ages, praised, 
Re a) but often severely criticized, by the chiefs.!! 
€ 8 ™) Tn characterizing the Gusii attitude toward authority, one 
30 aft! finds it necessary to use terms such as “authoritarian” which 
victi™ connote dominance and submission. Command relationships 
id Show are a part of everyday life and are morally valued by the 
eir Wa! Gusii. A higher-status person has the right to order about 
?rersons of lower status, and this right is not limited to a 
ire mot, functionally specific relationship. The contemporary location 
ents 0" chief, for example, is surrounded by lackeys ready to do his 
s. Nut) bidding, and these lackeys have considerable command power 
years" over the populace in matters unrelated to the governing of 
lency "’’ the location. The chief, or someone in his immediate family, 


at the can stop anywhere in his location and order a man he does 
not know to do a personal favor for him, and it will be done. 
! Schoolteachers, by virtue of their prestige; traders, by virtue 


_ 


e intens| §. Evans-Pritchard, 1940, p. 134. 
al reports? , 
049 cout” Ibid., p. 182. 


the Gusi) 10. Ibid., p. 176. 
Howell, p. 3. 
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of their wealth; elders, by virtue of their age; and sub- 
headmen, by virtue of their political position, all have the 
privilege of telling other people what to do, and they use this 
privilege to pass onerous tasks on to persons of lower status. 
Orders are given in imperative terms and often in harsh tones, 
yet this is considered normal and proper conduct. Europeans 
are accorded considerable command power, whether or not 
they are government officials. Deferential behavior to persons 
of higher status is also pronounced among the Gusii and this 
was the case in the past as well as today. Traditionally, local 
community decision-making was dominated by the elders and 
the wealthiest individuals of the area; the local lineage was 
an age-hierarchy in 


terms of deference and dominance. Old 
tales of the awe in which people held 
Bogonko, a nineteenth-century hero and leader of the Getutu 


men enjoy relating 


tribe. It is said that when he walked out of his home area 
people fled from their houses until reassured that he would 
do them no harm. Songs in praise of his wealth, power, and 
accomplishments were composed. When he attended his 
grandson’s wedding, woven mats were laid down so that he 
should not have to walk on cow dung. A soft voice and down- 
ward glance constitute traditionally proper demeanor for 
someone talking to an elder, chief, or other figure of impor- 
tance. It is significant that some of the major political leaders 
of contemporary Gusiiland started out as servants to the 
major figures of their day, and that uneducated men with 
political aspirations often want to be cook or chauffeur to 
a chief. Gusii leaders are deferential to the District Com- 
missioner and do not often contradict him. 

The Gusii, then, appear to have authoritarian values while 
the Nuer are extremely egalitarian. This difference in values 
is manifest if one examines community or family relationships 
in the two societies. Nuer village life is characterized by eco- 
nomic mutuality, and an ethic of sharing surplus goods so 
intense that it is impossible for a man to keep such goods as 
tobacco if his supply exceeds that of his neighbors; they simply 
take it from him.!2 Among the Gusii, who live in scattered 
homesteads rather than villages, each homestead tends to be 
an independent economic unit; communal sharing is not con- 
sidered desirable and the privacy of property is guarded. 
Although Gusii men, like Nuer, eat at each other’s places, 
they have a greater tendency to congregate at the homestead 
of a wealthy man, who can afford to feed them well and who 
dominates them economically and politically to some extent. 
Both Nuer and Gusii are formally patriarchal in family or- 
ganization. The available evidence indicates that the Gusii 
paterfamilias is much more powerful vis-a-vis his wives and 
sons than his Nuer counterpart. Among the Nuer, men do 
not beat their wives; sons can go off to live with their maternal 
uncles; and the eldest sons can curse their parents. Among the 
Gusii, wives are frequently beaten; sons can find no refuge 
at their mother’s brothers’; and only parents may curse their 
children. Thus, the contrast between egalitarian and author- 
itarian values can be found in many spheres of Nuer and 
Gusii life. 


Values concerning aggression are also of interest here. 


12. Evans-Pritchard, 1940, pp. 183-184. 
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The Nuer have been described as “truculent”!> and “easily 
roused to violence.”’!4 

A Nuer will at once fight if he considers that he has been 
insulted, and they are very sensitive and easily. take 
offense. When a man feels that he has suffered. an injury 
... he at once challenges the man who has wronged him 
to a duel and the challenge must be accepted. !° 


No such code of honor obtains among the Gusii, who con- 
sider it preferable to avert aggression whenever possible. 
Gusii men tend to be quiet and restrained in interaction and, 
although enemies try to avoid meeting one another, when they 
are forced into contact they will be civil and even friendly, 
although they have been backbiting or sorcerizing one an- 
other covertly. This is summed up in the proverb, “Two 
people may be seen together but their hearts do not know 
one another.” Another proverb epitomizes Gusii avoidance 


“A 


biting snake is pushed away with a stick.” Serious crimes of 


behavior toward persons of a quarrelsome disposition: 


violence committed almost exclusively by intoxicated 


3° 


indy 


are 
iduals. Thus the Gusii preference to avoid interpersonal 
aggression, and to resolve it in the courts when it comes to 
1 head, contrasts sharply with the Nuer tendency to settle 
quarrels by fighting. 

Using the classification of political systems proposed by 
Fortes and Evans-Pritchard!® or the revision of it proposed by 


Southall,!’7 the Nuer and Gusii both fall into the same class, 


that of stateless segmentary societies. Yet, as has been shown 
above, they are poles apart in terms of political values which 


are significantly involved in their contemporary political 
situation.!® If authority values were the criteria of classifica- 
tion, the Nuer would probably fall with societies like the 


] 19 


Masai, whose political organization is based on age groups, 


or with the Fox Indians, whose opposition to the concentra- 
tion of power and authority was expressed in their political, 


religious, and kinship organization and their resistance to 


15 Ibid., p. 151 
16 Tbid., pp. 5-6. 
Southall, pp. 241-263. 


18. There is the question of why the political values of the Nuer 
and Gusii are so different. One possible hypothesis is an ecological 
one: the environment of the Nuer in the swampy upper Nile region 
necessitates local community cohesion and mutuality while tending 
to isolate one community from another. The Kenya highlands, where 
the live, provides an abundant agricultural base, with much 
for local cooperation and allows more contact between 
relatively distant parts of the society. This is consistent with the 
facts that the Nuer have more than twice as many tribal units as 
the Gusii, although their population is far from twice as large, and 
that, for the Gusii, the whole society is the maximal lineage, de- 
scended from Mogusii, while, for the Nuer, maximal lineages are 
components of the total society. Thus, Nuer social organization and 
values seem adapted to an environment which forces the cohesion 
of small groups but prevents that of large ones, while Gusii social 
organization and values seem less constrained by the physical en- 
vironment. 


Gusii 
need 


less 


19. Fosbrooke. 
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European domination.2° The Gusii, in terms of authority 
values, might be classed with African kingdoms or wit! 
smaller-scale and less stratified chiefdoms in which inequal. 
ities in the allocation of authority were cherished rather tha 
reviled. The corporate lineage is sometimes thought of « 
an inherently egalitarian institution, but, as the Gusii cas 
indicates, it is also flexible enough to be able to develop i 
a non-egalitarian direction with an emphasis on generation 
status differences and a recognition of seniority based o1 
wealth. 

Certain aspects of Nuer and Gusii sociopolitical organiz; 
tion which would be considered peripheral under the Forte 
Evans-Pritchard scheme indicate the divergent tendencies 0 
the two societies. The Nuer have an age-set organizatior 
which, while it is not an important factor in their politic; 
life, nonetheless exhibits some degree of group organizatior 
based on relationships of equality. The Gusii have no orgar 
ized group of peers. In the nineteenth century, Getutu, larges 
of the seven Gusii tribes, developed a hereditary chieftain 
ship which resulted in some centralization of judicial powe 
in that tribe. The chieftainship later bifurcated along lines oi 


lineage segmentation but the leadership tradition remained, 


strong in Getutu and is so today. This development, althoug! 
limited to one part of Gusii society, was a movement in 
distinctly authoritarian direction, especially when compare 
to temporary leadership movements among the Nuer. It i 
probable that, if the Gusii had lived in an area which cor 
tained a centralized chiefdom, they as th 
Uganda-Congo tribes described by Southall did, voluntaril 
accepted its domination for the authoritarian order it offered 
This is speculation and cannot be verified. But one thin; 
seems certain from the above, and that is that classifying 
political systems on the basis of their predominant politic 


would have, 


values, particularly those concerning authority, yields insight 
into them which cannot be obtained by a scheme based purel 


on the broad outlines of political structure. The authori 
structure of cohesive groups within stateless segmentar 


societies has been neglected by investigators in favor of the| 


structure of lineages and their relation to territorial units.’ 
It is time that this situation be remedied by closer attention t 
problems in the allocation and exercise of authority. 


Childhood Experience 


The contrasting values of the Nuer and Gusii describe 
above indicate differing means of making decisions and di 
ferent paths of action concerning the settlement of dispute 
in short, basic differences in the political systems of the tw 
groups. In stateless societies with segmentary lineages, dec 


sions are made mostly at the level of the local communit'| 


and local lineage group, where permanent solidary boné 
exist. The extended family as minimal lineage is a unit I 
the local political system, and its authority structure tend 


20. Miller. 


21 


The most recent example of this is the volume entitled, Tri 


Without Rulers: Studies in African Segmentary Systems, Middleto 
and Tait, 1958, in which six political systems are described wil 
a minimal treatment of problems of internal authority. Leach rept 
sents an approach taking greater account of authority values. 
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to resemble that of larger units, This resemblance has been 
made explicit for the Nuer and Gusii. Since the extended 
family functions both as a political unit and as an institution 
for the care and training of the young, the individual’s in- 
duction into the political system actually begins in early 
childhood. His socialization into the authority structure of 
the family leaves him with values and role expectations which 
are adaptive in sociopolitical units above the family level. 
Because of this connection between the early family environ- 
ment of the child and the political system, it is reasonable to 
expect differences in the early learning experiences of typical 
individuals in Gusii and Nuer societies. Psychological theory 
and research suggest two aspects of childhood experience as 
particularly relevant to the learning of values concerning 
wuthority and aggression: parent-child relations and aggres- 
sion training. It should be possible to develop some theoretical 
expectations about these aspects for the Nuer and Gusii, and 
to check the available evidence for confirmation or discon- 
firmation. 


|. Parent-child relations 


Several investigators in the fields of social and development- 
il psychology, among them Frenkel-Brunswik,2? Riesman, and 
Whiting, 
psychoanalytic theory) that the individual’s attitudes toward 
authority are a function of his early relationships with his 


have proposed the general hypothesis (based on 


parents. he factors often held responsible for the develop- 
ment of such attitudes are: a) the authority structure of the 
family, i.e., the extent to which family authority is concen- 
trated, in hierarchical fashion, or equally distributed among 
ts members. In a family in which authority is concentrated, 


) the child is held to develop authoritarian or rigid absolute 
| values, and where it is equally shared, he internalizes egali- 


tarian, group-oriented, and cooperative values. b) The close- 
ness and warmth of the relationship between the child and 
the parent with most authority in the household. In particular, 
Frenkel-Brunswik found that American men scoring high 
on the F (authoritarianism-ethnocentrism) scale character- 
ized their fathers as “distant,” “stern,” and ‘‘with bad 
temper,’ while those scoring low said their fathers had been 
‘warm” and “demonstrative.”23 This finding appears to have 
had a major influence on thinking in this field of study. c) 
The degree to which the discipline administered is severe, 
with physical punishment most important. It is held that 


‘ the child who has been beaten by a powerful parent will grow 
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nd dif 
isputes,| 
he tw 
s, dec 
munit 
bond 
unit 1!) 
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|, Trib y 


iddlet 
yed wit 
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} up submissivé to arbitrary authority and to cherish a non- 


egalitarian ideal. The comparison of the Nuer and Gusii on 
these characteristics will be limited to (b) and (c), since 
a) has been described above. 


The father-son relationship is the appropriate category 
for studying childhood antecedents of authority values among 
Nuer and Gusii since both groups are strongly patrilineal, 
with men occupying all positions of authority in the kinship 
and political systems. Furthermore, residence at marriage 
tends to be patrilocal in both societies, so that many men live 
in close proximity to their fathers until the latter die. For 


-_ 


22. Frenkel-Brunswik, 1955 and in Adorno, ef al., pp. 337-389 
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43. Adorno, et al., pp. 359-360. 
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the father, the father-son relationship is one between lineage- 
mates and is, therefore, likely to reflect the authority values 
which characterize his relations with other members of his 
lineage. For the son, the relationship represents his induction 
into the authority system of the minimal lineage, of which 
he is likely to remain a member as an adult, and it probably 
serves also as a prototype for other intralineage authority 
relationships. Concerning the Nuer, Evans-Pritchard states: 


.,. the father also takes an interest in his infant children, 
and one often sees a man nursing his child while the 
mother is engaged in the tasks of the home. Nuer fathers 
are proud of their children and give much time to them, 
petting and spoiling them, giving them titbits, playing 
with them and teaching them to talk: and the children 
are often in the byres with the man. I have never seen a 
man beat his child or lose his temper with him, however 
aggravating he may be. When a father speaks crossly to 
his child, as he does if, let us say, the child goes to the 
edge of a river or among the cattle, where he may be 
injured, it is evident that the child is not afraid of his 
loud words and obeys from affection rather than fear.?4 


Among the Gusii, fathers rarely take care of infants, 
as most mothers have daughters or sisters aged five to eleven 
who are charged with the responsibility of caretaking in her 
absence. If there is no such child caretaker (omoreri), the 
mother’s co-wife or mother-in-law helps her out in this re- 
gard, but the father’s role in infant care is minimal. Nor 
do fathers spend much time with their children, play with 
or otherwise nurturant. On the contrary, the 
Gusii father tends to be aloof and severe, being called in by 


them, act 
the mother primarily when the child needs to be disciplined. 
Fathers threaten their sons with punishment, and administer 
harsh beatings with wooden switches, explicitly intending to 
make the sons fearful and therefore obedient. The mother 
and older siblings help to exaggerate the punitive image of 
the father by warning the child of the dire paternal punish- 
ments which await him if he does wrong. At the end of his 
son’s initiation ceremony the father ritually promises not 
to beat him any more, as an acknowledgement of his maturity. 
Most Gusii men recall a thrashing by the father for neglect 
of cattle-herding as one of their outstanding childhood ex- 
periences. 

The patterns of father-son relations in Nuer and Gusii 
childhood experiences conform to the expectations generated 
by psychological hypotheses. The Nuer, who as adults have 
egalitarian values, grow up with warm, demonstrative fathers 
who do not beat them physically. The Gusii, who exhibit 
authoritarian behavior as adults, have experienced, as chil- 
dren, fathers who are remote, frightening, and severely puni- 
tive. This indicates the possibility that the difference in 
values concerning authcrity between Nuer and Gusii is re- 
lated to the concomitant difference in early father-son rela- 
tions. 


i Aggression training 


Psychologists have done considerable research on child- 
hood antecedents of aggressive behavior. One of the most 


24. Evans-Pritchard, 1953, p. 137. 
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recent and comprehensive research studies on the 
that of Sears, Maccoby, and Levin on the child-rearing pat- 
terns of 379 American mothers. They found a positive rela- 
tionship between the mother’s permissive attitude toward the 


behavior of her child and the degree of his ag 


aggressive 


more ag 


rres 


gressiveness. The more permissive the mother, the 


child.? relationship between th 


Although no direct 
of 
adult has been established, it 


sive the 


ageressive behavio1 an individual as a child and his ag 


is possible to use 


that 


ovression as an 
the above finding as an hypothetical basis for predicting 
the Nuer, who are more aggressive and who set a high value 
on physical aggression, will be found to permit more aggressive 
behavior in their children than the Gusii, who tend to dis 
value aggression and seek to avoid it. Evans-Pritchard states 
of the Nuer: 

... From their earliest years children are encouraged by 
their elders to settle all disputes by fighting, and they 
grow up to regard skill in fighting the most necessary 


> 
( 


accomplishment and courage the highest virtue.’ 

A child soon learns that to maintain his equality 
with his peers, he must stand up for himself against any 
encroachment on his person or property. This means that 
he must always be prepared to fight, and his willingness 


and ability to do so are the only protection of his in 


tegrity as free and independent person against the 
avarice and bullving of his kinsmen.? 


With 


courage 


the Gusii, on the other hand, parents do not en 
their children to fight but rather to report grievances 
to the parents. Adult disapproval of fighting is so strong that 
most children learn at an early age not to fight in the presence 
of parents or other adult relatives. When they are by them 
selves, herding cattle, however, boys do engage in physical 
If a boy badly o1 


well, he will 


aggression against one another. is hurt 


beaten by a boy he does not know run to a 


parent, usually the mother, who will question him about i 
ily cross-examine the other children involved. 


ind then angrily 


Mothers describing this procedure said that they “make a 
r conducting a trial. If th 


fault, 


case,” using the expression f¢ 


mother concludes that her own child was at she will 


and tell him he got what he deserved. If she con- 


the fault lay with someone else’s child, 


warn hin 

cludes that she will 
loudly complain to the parents of the aggressor and demand 
that he be punished and controlled in the future. I have 
seen this happen and believe it is the normal procedure. When 
injury to a child is serious or permanent, 
with 


an actual assault 
and damages litigation is 


g the elders. 
Older boys are warned against fighting on the grounds that 


initiated local 
they will involve their parents in lawsuits. Thus, as predicted 
on grounds of a psychological hypothesis, Nuer parents are 
permissive toward the aggression of their children and, in 
fact, actively encourage it, while Gusii parents do not tolerate 
fighting but promote reliance on adult intervention for the 
settlement of disputes. 

may be a 


This finding suggests that there relationship 


25. Sears, Maccoby, and Levin, p. 259. 
2¢ Evans-Pritchard, 1940, p. 157. 


27. Ibid., p. 184. 
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between the difference in values concerning aggression on th 
part of Nuer and Gusii adults, and the concomitant difference 


in aggression-training of children in the two societies. 


Discussion 


Since Nuer and Gusii are both segmentary lineage societies 


theory which uses total-societal structures 


segmentary 
sole means of differentiating one political system from a 
other would be hard put to explain why their contemporar 


patterns of political behavior under British rule are divergent, | 


[ have attempted to explain the divergence in terms of dif 


fering values, institutionalized in their political systems and 


internalized by individuals as they grow up in the family, 
The Nuer, whose present-day judicial leaders shrink fron 
passing judgment on and penalizing their fellow men, ar 


seen as having an egalitarian ethic manifested in many aspects 


of their life, including community and family relations. Ir 


their early years, Nuer boys are treated in a nurturant and | 


non-punitive way by their fathers, a pattern which personalit; 


theorists have hypothesized as antecedent to the learning of 


of the Nuer i 


personal aggres 


egalitarian values. The persistent feuding 
part of a wider value-orientation favoring 


siveness in which honor is easily offended and violence begun } 


on trifling provocation. On the childhood level, Nuer in 
dividuals grow up in a mileu of adults who permit and en 


courage their fighting, 


promotes the development of aggressive behavior patterns. | 


The Gusii, whose present-day judicial leaders are onl 
too willing to pass judgment on and to punish members of 
their own group, are characterized by authoritarian value 
exhibited in many facets of interpersonal behavior on the loci 
and family levels. Gusii fathers are emotionally distant fron 
and physically punitive toward their young sons, which ma 
be a necessary prerequisite for the internalization of author 
tarian values. The tendency of Gusii men to disvalue ag 


and to resolve aggressive Col 
] 


gression, attempt to avoid it, 
flict in court whenever possible is paralleled by the tendenc 
of parents to express disapproval of childish aggresssion an 
to encourage children to report fighting to their elders. Thi 
child-training experience probably to inhibit 
aggressiveness in the individual and to strengthen litigious 


serves overt 
ness as an alternative behavior pattern. 

By virtue of their greater willingness to submit to hier 
archical authority and their greater inhibitions concerning 
the expression of aggression, the Gusii were able to make 
more rapid and “‘satisfactory” adaptation to a colonial admin 
istration which required these very characteristics of then 


than were the Nuer, whose values concerning authority an¢, 


aggression were contradictory to the demands of the Britis 
government. If and when the Nuer accept the idea of decision- 
making and peaceful conflict resolution at the level of th 
total society, they are likely to develop leadership patterns 
which are less autocratic than those of the contemporar 


(acephalous | 
lineages, central state organization, etc.) as the 


and it is suggested here that this 
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Gusii, but their intergroup antagonisms and preference {0 | 


local autonomy may block the acceptance of large-scale pol 
ical integration. 


It is not suggested here that child-training variables art) 
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ndependent determinants of political behavior but rather 
that they are shaped and selected by the functional require- 
ments of local authority systems, just as any social group 
trains its members to conform to the rules which help main- 
tain it. Thus child training may be cause with respect to 
the behavior of individuals, but is effect with respect to the 
traditional values which aid in the maintenance of social 
structures. If a pattern of child training is operating effective- 
y, it is producing individuals whose personal values conform 
to the social values of the groups in which they participate 
s adults. Furthermore, the analysis presented here does not 
suggest that value-influenced child rearing practices are the 


} 


nly, or even the most important determinants of political 


Ty 


Nuer are matched on two 
the traditional 


structure of group affiliations and the nature of the coloniz- 


ehavior. Since the Gusii and 


mportant sets of independent variables, i.e., 


ng power, it has been possible to detect in clearest form the 
nfluence of other variables such as child training. My claim 
s that these latter variables account for some of the cross 
ultural variance in political behavior, but not for all of it. 
While the validity of the analysis presented here is by no 
least, the advantage 


neans established, it has, at the very 


f differentiating between two societies whose outward forms 


’) of political organization are similar. Furthermore, the aspects 


f childhod experience in which differences were found were 
| not selected on an impressionistic basis but were investigated 
ecause of the indications from psychological theory and re- 


search that they are antecedents to personal behavior con- 


bles art 
) 


here is consistent with the hypothesis of Bruner based on 
research among American Indians: 


‘That which was traditionally learned and internalized 
in infancy and early childhood tends to be most resistant 
to change in contact situations.28 


This hypothesis lends plausibility to the persistence, under 
British administration, of those traditional Nuer and Gusii 
political values which are internalized in the early years of 
life. 

It has not been the purpose of this article to launch an 
attack on the study of political structure as such, but to add 
to it a new dimension which, hopefully, will increase its 
explanatory power by bringing it simultaneously closer to 
the realities of contemporary politics and to the findings of 
behavioral sciences other than social anthropology. In line 
with this aim, it is possible to draw two conclusions from 
the above study which bear on the comparative analysis of 
political behavior. 


Conclusions 


1) An invariant correspondence between sociopolitical or- 
ganization at the total-society level and values concerning au- 
thority should not be assumed to hold cross-culturally. In the 
particular case of stateless societies, it is fallacious to assume 
synonymity between the balanced opposition of equal seg- 


cerning authority and aggression. The differences in child- ments and egalitarian political values, or to assume that 
ood experience conform to the expectations generated by 
sychological research. Finally, the theoretical approach used 28. Bruner, p. 194 
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corporate lineages are inherently egalitarian. The notion 
that sociopolitical organization at the total-society level 
varies concomitantly with authority values should be treated 
as an hypothesis to be tested empirically. For this purpose, 
the unit of comparison should be a relatively universal deci- 
sion-making unit such as the local community. The degree of 
concentration of authority2? within local units could be rated 
for a large number of societies which would also be classified 
according to their total-society organizations (see Figure 1). 
If the hypothesis is valid, then most societies would fall in 
the cells on the upper-right and lower-left of the chart, i.e., 
stateless societies would prove to have a low concentration 
of authority within their local units and states would prove 
to have a high concentration of authority in comparable units. 
It would also be possible to compare the authority structures 
of stateless societies having different types of total-society 
organization, as well as the local authority systems of states 
of different kinds of central organization. If there were no 
significant correlations between total society organization 
and local authority structure, then the influence of other 
variables on local authority structure would assume high 
priority for future research. 


2) All societies have authority structures and values con- 
cerning the allocation of authority. In stateless societies, 
the proper unit for the analysis of such phenomena is not 
the total society, where we are likely to mistake lack of a 
central political hierarchy for egalitarianism, but the maximal 
decision-making unit (or some cohesive subgrouping within 
it). Most often this unit corresponds to the village, but it 
may be a cluster of villages, a hamlet or neighborhood, or 
even a domestic group such as the polygynous extended family. 
The local decision-making unit provides adult individuals 
with a model for behavior toward incipient authority struc- 
tures in the wider society, and it is simultaneously the model 
from which the child learns values concerning authority. This 
dual function is likely to continue even after national admin- 
istration has drastically altered the nature of total-societal 
political organization by bringing it under state control. 
For this reason, the analysis of authority and other political 
values at the local level is most likely to yield valid pre- 
newly 


dictions about contemporary political behavior in 


introduced governmental institutions. 
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1 Con.) In the literature on acculturation of American Indians 
Bi there has been a great deal written about the individual from 
_ |} atribal society who, when educated away from home or upon 
versity } return from long residence ‘‘on the outside,” comes back to 
his family and community a misfit. He has taken on the 
> Bel values, beliefs, and behavior of that majority society little 
understood by the members of his own group. That other so- 
‘iety has been a reference group to which his behavior has 


"ithout | een patterned—but now his reference group has changed 


tledge | gain with his return home. Lateral sanctions of kin and 

community are leveled at him; as he conforms to these group 

pressures, he becomes like those who never left home. He 

nerican loses his marginal identity and occasionally he may even, in 
reaction, become the leader of the conservatives. 

_| Or if, for a variety of reasons, he does not conform, he 
ei s likely to leave once more for the outside world. Such pat- 
air0D', | terns of ambivalence, shifting from the one society to the 

| other, are typical of the behavior of many Indian groups in 

Pres the United States. 
Adults caught in this fashion in the rip tide between cul- 
tures are not effective in the innovation process. 
n, Pat-' In this paper I should like to describe a medical program 
, 1957. , mong the Navaho Indians where the acculturated bilinguals 
have become highly valued by their own society and the inno- 
ses an + vating society just because they do “‘live between two worlds,” 
ngland, | because they share the values of both societies, speak both 


inguages and model their behavior on two reference groups. 
) As such, they have been invaluable in the innovation process. 


Grote In this pr re f pl ad ch-z . a . 

ee 2 anned change, they have remained mar- 
aia ‘ginal men, they have not reverted to earlier behavior patterns 
cialize at the expense of denying or throwing over what they learned 
, tan the outside world. In fact, they have been held in a marginal 
lace position as mediators between the two societies functioning as 


nterpreters and as carriers of new technology. 
On many technical aid programs it is through acculturated 
bilinguals that the process of communication is initiated; it 


_*Dr. Adair is in the Cornell University Medical College in New 
York City, 

This article is based on a paper read before the Society for 
Applied Anthropology, midwest section, in May, 1959. The Cornell- 
Navaho Field Health Research Project has received financial sup- 
port from the Division of Indian Health, United States Public 
Health Service, the National Institutes of Health, and the Russell 
»°age Foundation. 
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The Indian Health Worker in the Cornell-Navaho Project 


John Adair* 


is through them that the diffusion of new learning and tech- 


niques takes place. Indeed, the success of the innovation may 
depend on the acculturated bilinguals’ understanding of the 
new technology offered and on the roles they play in each of 
the impinging societies. Furthermore, it is important, if suc- 
cessful innovation is to follow, for members of their own 
group to perceive what the relationships of these bilinguals 
are |to members of the outside group. 


The Project 


The training of a small group of Navaho health aides by 
the |staff of a project established by the Cornell University 
Medical College on the middle of the Navaho Reservation 
has enabled the anthropologist to observe the development of 
the ‘roles of such bilinguals in each society, from the time they 
were selected for this work, through the training period, to 
full performance as health aides. This was a valuable research 
opportunity insofar as these health visitors, as they are called, 
were being trained as clinic attendants, a role for which 
they had models for their behavior, and as health aides in the 
community where they were to work in the hogans. There 
they would render medication under the remote guidance of 
the doctor and nurse. This was a completely new social role 
in the community and an innovation to government service 
among Southwestern Indian people as well. How did their 
behavior in this role, for which they had no model, differ 
from that for which there was a precedent? How did the 
community perceive them in these contrasting roles? And how 
were they viewed by the medical team in these capacities ? 

The project, which was established at Many Farms, 
Arizona in 1956, has four major objectives: 1) To define the 
proper concerns of a health project among a people such as 
the Navaho; 2) to find ways to adapt modern medicine for 
delivery and acceptance across a formidable cultural and 
linguistic barrier without compromising essential medical 
standards in the process; 3) to study changing attitudes and 
behavior of the Navaho people with respect to their own tradi- 
tional medicine and scientific medicine; and 4) to see if 
information of importance with respect to environment and 
disease in their present-day society can be obtained from a 
study of people who are emerging from a relatively primitive 
society into the rural United States of today. 
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The initial role of the doctors was well understood by the 
community. Dr. Walsh McDermott, the medical directo 
f the project, and I Kurt Deuschle, his associate, had been 


} 


successfu erculosis therapy and had cut down bed 


In tub 





rest from a period of years to one of months. At an initial 
meeting in the community, Dr. Deuschle said that one of 
the objectives of the clinic was to see if this drug could be 
us O! home-treatment basis before the disease became 





























Patients from the sanatorium testified that, by following 
the doctors’ orders and taking the drug, they had recovered 
from the disease. This, of course, did more to help the pr 
gram get est than any amount of information on th 
vern thec was beyond the level of the Navaho’s 
educ exp ce 

| n treatment of the s yy oral medica ] 

¥ . 1 1 
I a the patient to remain with tamu 
he tradition yr native curing procedures. Add 
onal] ive ictices needed fo psvc vlog ( I 
eligious suppo be carried on concurrer \ 
chemotherapy 
Training for Work in the Clini 

It w cognize t Navah ned for work in bot 
t ield a inic were essential to carry on work in tuber 
culosis control. H ofore there had been nurs¢ ides an 
v s traine the government for hosp und Cli 

: : 
W ( l 1 ¢ inch of l€ TOVE nmeé! S } tT 
° Vi arive Vv hose Lute wert 
I l tha s oO puDIIC ne I 
Co clir eld duties on the sub-professic 
\ we were to obtain comp sive know] 
] 17 1}: . 
. | s well as strateg 1 coordinating 
. ‘ 
Eig \ o, four men and four women, were chosen 
€ f o*V l€ o€ OT Wel V-Nve ( 1] yu 
‘ losis patients. It was reasone 
t f been the victim of chro 

d show des work with a medical team, this interes 

n it vi licative of good motivation. Fu mo 
x } 1 . 

these Navaho as ients had not only shown interes 
ow cases l ntery] reted for the doctors in the wards. 

Ci f experience in Navaho communities and ability 

own language well were thought to be of 

2 ter importance than formal education. Only one o7 the 
eight had graduated from high school. It was recognized that 
man not most, Navaho who had been away from home 
f¢ ears in boarding schools did have a difficult time read- 
ete en eaeeaiind Eile eiinertall } eel anit 
usting to reservation life, especially one hundred miles from 
town. 

71 : ] +] 30% , » the §Fth— . xtl o le Baa ‘ 

wo heaith visitors, on the nith- o1 l-gTac level of 

} . : 1 ¢ ] 
education, were trained first; a year later two more were 

7] 1 1 c - E r+ e _ - 
added, followed by four more in the next year. Formal class- 


work in anatomy, physiology, contagious disease, and hygiene 
were taught in English by a public health nurse and a doctor. 
Every lesson was repeated in Navaho by a teacher-interpreter 


well-versed in medical concepts and terminology. In this way, 


the students were able to understand the concepts, which 
would not have been possible if only the one language were 
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used in the teaching process. Practical work 
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The second grow 


was taught in the clinic along with the classroom work. 


udents learned these manual skills readily. 


of trainees were more advanced their formal schooling bu 


s of teaching was used in their instructior 
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method of teaching an important virtue: Th 
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interpreter acted as an impor 
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process of what had been learned and what had not. 


with numbers as small as dealing with, th 





those we were 
shame factor noted by Leighton and Kluc *khohn,! years ag 
was still an important inhibiting factor the Navaho class 
r¢ The trainees were willing to convey to the teacher 
interpreter what they did not know, as long as he mask 
their individual identity, and thus the Anglo-teacher was abl 
to ascertair | whic! 





comp rehen S1¢ Nn, 


1ees Nad a IO! period of instruction in t 
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clinic—nine months—before they went out to the field. 
was not until a second group was brought into the progran 





with full time for field supervision, tl 


At that 


the field program g 


time, the second group, which had onl 


had a few months in the clinic, was also introduced to wor 
1 oy ie : kp 

in the hogans. By the time the last four were ready for fi 
worl the first four had well-established routines in the fiel 
From the very start, the nurse and the doctors were ver 

° ] Pes ie piece f tae 
ensitive to the need for full supervision of these sub-profe 
sionals. ‘hey were not being trained to diagnose disease bhi 
. . ] ae i ; nti 
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r¢ port 


ing medication when needed in and of carrying | 


immunization program, enlarged by fourfold the territ 
that the public h nurse could cover in the field. But 
should be emphasized that, with the tuberculosis work as we 
is with all other therapy and immunization, contacts wit 
he patients were first made in the clinic with follow up 


he hogans by the health visitors. 
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erson group, the triad. These relationships were pointed out 


aalf a century ago by the German sociologist, Georg Simmel 


an inter 
twofold 


imong three elements, each one operates as 
mediary between the other two, exhibiting the 


eras f } ents : oat 
function of such an organ, which is to unite and separate. 


As one who shares the language, behavior, and values of 


the doctor on the one side, and the patient on the other, the 
ealth visitor is in the role of the mediator. He draws the 
ther two closer together, or, as Simmel put it, this third 
ment 


. offers a different side to each of the other two, and 
s 


yet fuses these different sides in the unity of its own 


personality. Discords between two parties which they 
themselves cannot remedy, are accommodated by the 
third 


For example, on one of the sound tape transcriptions made 
to evaluate the health visitor’s ability as a medical interpreter 
we find when the Navaho is translated back into English: 


Doctor: Does your bowel move normally? 


Health visitor: ame as be- 
fore? 
length of time. I guess 
things, that’s why they 


1 1 
bpDOoWwel 


Does your bowel move the s 


I guess your bowel should move 


atter a certain 
doctors know about these 


tor 


} 
tne 


But we just out 


feel like it. 


ask. 70 


movement any time we 


rter your 
bowel moves how many days after that do you go out 
again ? 


Patient (laughs) : Days? No, not even a day. 


you know us Navahos we don’t even 
keep track of that. We don’t even know how many 
times we go for that. But I guess the doctors know 
more about how many times we suppose to go to the 
bathroom for bowel movement. 


Health visitor: ... 


* * * * 


She says her bowel movement is regular and it don’t 
seem to have any relation with the pain. She has the 
pain all the time. 


The health visitor explained the reason for the question to 


i 1 . . . Py ** 
the patient—being quite careful to keep a neutral position 


t 
throughout—and_ briefed the doctor on Navaho custom at 
She facilitated 


when she gave a fuller context to “normally” which other- 


the same time. also better communication 
wise would have been meaningless. By the same token, in 
interpreting back to the doctor she was able again to make the 


patient’s answer more intelligible. A less able interpreter 


, might have acted as a block (separated the other two elements, 


to use Simmel’s term), by asking the patient a direct question, 
without explanation, about a subject surrounded by taboo 
n Navaho culture and also by giving the patient’s bald reply 
to the doctor in return. 

Increasingly, as the health visitors gained experience in 
the clinic, they were able to bring about closer understanding 
etween patient and physician by means of such explanations 





2, Kurt H. Wolf (trans. and ed.), The Sociology of Georg Simmel, 
lhe Free Press, Glencoe, Ill., 1950. 
3, Ibid., p. 135. 


4, Idem. 
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of the one to the other, thus, in part, overcoming the handi- 
cap of the culture and language barrier. 

As to medical behavior and values, the health visitors were 
between the and the 
patients. They still participated in Navaho curing ceremonies, 


in an intermediate position doctors 
even though they also believed in the efficacy of modern 
medicine. Both systems for the acculturated individual were 
essential to maintain the proper balance in one’s environment 
which was essential to health. They empathized with the 
patient in his relationship to the doctor, but were also under 
standing of his needs for and relationship to the medicine man. 

When the patients were asked what they thought of the 
health workers, several responded, ‘They are doing a good 
job. I got well, didn’t 1?” One is reminded of Ethel Albert’s 
analysis of Navaho values: 


The general characteristics of the value system of the 
Ramah Navaho... form a pattern dominated by realiz- 
able, practical ideals, with this worldly happiness the 
central concern. ‘The value system is empirically based, 
specific and concrete in its phrasing and geared to con- 


sequences.? 


So, in the clinic situation, we find that the health visitor 
is in a valued position, and has taken on prestige; through 
him the Navaho patient has access to the medical knowledge 
of the white man which he desires. As Kluckhohn has written, 
“for the Navaho, knowledge is power,” and, if it is demon- 
strated to be effective in the relief of pain and illness, the 
Navaho who is able to facilitate medical treatment is highly 
valued.® 


Work in the Field 


Training for work in the clinic is essentially simpler than 
for the field as the doctors and nurses are training the sub- 
professionals within our own cultural and social environment. 
Additionally, they are dealing with Navaho who are moti- 
vated to learn a body of knowledge and techniques which will 
provide jobs for them in the white man’s world. Further- 
more, due to the organization of on-going clinical service, 
each health visitor feels part of a closely knit organization 
with well-defined job relations toward other members of 
the clinic team—both Navaho and Anglo. 

‘Training the health visitors for field work in the hogans 
is much more difficult as the public health nurse is faced 
with the problem of teaching the Navaho, whom she has 
known in the clinic and classroom within the framework of 
our society, how to extend medical services to a society which 
is known to her only superficially but is well understood by 
the trainees. As a result, the nurses and doctors who are 
effective as a reference group in the clinic—that is, the group 
after whom the health visitors model their own behavior— 
become much less effective as such in the Navaho world where 
the health visitor tends to identify with his own people and 
their ways more than with the white nurse. 


5. Ethel Albert, “The Classification of Values; A Method and 


Illustration,” American Anthropologist, April, 1956. 

6. “The Philosophy of the Navaho Indians” in F. S. C. Northrup 
(ed.), Ideological Differences and World Order, Yale University 
Press, New Haven, Conn., 1949. 
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During the training period in the field, the reverse of 


the clinic situation pertains. The public health nurse is now 


the one who initiates action; she is motivated to prevent 
disease through immunization and through the use of prophy- 
lactic drugs. The Navaho health visitor becomes a bridge for 
her entry into the Indian world; she is in a similar position 
to the Navaho patient who used him as a bridge to ours. 

As long as this is the situation, all goes well. ‘The members 
of the three-person group tend to function in the same way as 
in the clinic, as long as the primary role of the health visitor 
is as an interpreter. But, once the health visitor has acquired 
enough skill to initiate such visits himself and work directly 
with the patients in their own language, then the effective 
unit of interaction becomes two persons. The nurse, who is 
effective in supervising this training situation, is the one who 
is sensitive to just when to push her student forward into the 
commanding position and when to retire herself from the 
scene. 

In order to minimize problems of communication, the health 
visitors’ autos have been equipped with radio-telephones. 


These instruments have facilitated this relationship between 


the health visitor, the patient, and the public health nurse. 
Che health visitor is able to work in his own language without 
having constantly to switch his cultural frame of reference, 


1 


yet, when he needs the authority of the nurse and docto: 


behind him, he is able to call in to the clinic. Likewise, if 


there is a point of technique or a crucial decision to be made 
beyond his training, the nurse and the doctor are there at 
the other end of the radio to make such decisions, thus 
obvi g the need for diagnosing. 





In this situation, modern technology was a positive asset 


id rather than disrupt patterns of interaction, as may be 


the case in many instances of technologic innovation, it was 


as being of immediate benefit to the recipient society. 


perceived 


The public health nurse and the doctor, on whose shoulders 


rest the ultimate legal responsibility for patient care, are 


placed ir more secure position when communications are 


‘Trained as she has been in an area of high medica] 


well-trained 


improved. 


the nurse is loath to 


technology, tl public health 


relax her immediate supervisory role. She tends to become 
uneasy when communications are cut off and the sub-profes 
sional deals with patients in her absence. Again, the radio- 
telephone allows her to maintain such supervision and still 
not inhibit the health visitor in his new role. 

The nursing techniques become subject to modification as 
the expectations of conduct shift from the Anglo to the Nava- 
ho world. For example, it might be good technique for a public 
health nurse always to enter the home of the patient and 

ce 


explain the reason for the visit, coming directly to the point 


after gaining entry. But this is bad manners from the Navaho 


point of view; one takes one’s time, talks about other things 
first, 
house rather than gaining immediate entry. To force the 


health visitor to adopt such manners would be to place him 


and usually waits until the person comes out of the 


in an uncomfortable position in his own society. 

How much should the Navaho health visitor pattern his 
behavior after that of the Anglo teachers who know so little 
about the way of life of his people? How much should he 
model his behavior on that of his own elders? Likewise, the 
teacher is in an ambivalent position. To what degree should 


she attempt to modify this Navaho’s. behavior in his ow 
society and follow conventional nursing procedure? Experi 
ence at Many Farms shows that holding rigidly to critica 
points of technique but relaxing others which fall in th 
realm of etiquette can be accomplished if supervision is clos | 
in the training period. 

Role conflicts arise which handicap the health visitor durin; 


this period of training. These conflicts are severe during the | 


first months in the field and the health visitor tends to becom 
overdependent on supervision—and the public health nury 
sensing this lack of security tends to be overprotective. The| 
roles already established in the clinic predetermine those in| 
the field. 








The Role of the Health Visitor 


However, once the health visitor does start to go out o| 
his own and establishes firm relations in the hogan, he is abl, 
to restructure his behavior in accordance with Navaho norm 
That is, if he has lived sufficiently close to traditional Navahi| 
life to know what these are. 

As a result of these two separate worlds of reference, tl 
health visitor experiences strain in his relations with Navaho| 
patients which is minimal in the clinic, but may be maxim 
in the field. For these same reasons, the more highly accult:/ 
rated the Navaho, the more difficult it will be for him t 
resolve the conflicts engendered by working between tw 
cultural systems. This will be especially true of the Navah 
who has been away for many years, divorced from the mai 
stream of Navaho life. This person must to a degree revers 
the direction of the acculturation process to which he has bee 
subjected most of his life and learn native ways which } 


may never have known as a child. f 


The health visitor who has had a continuous contact wit!| 
his own society will make out better in the field. Further 
more, if he has relatives and clanmates in the area, he wil’ 
be secure in his work long before the Navaho from out 0! 
the area who must, as an outsider, build confidence amon; 
the people; this may take many visits to the hogan. 

Now traditional Navaho behavior becomes the model f 
his conduct. His behavior becomes molded by kin relation 
ships which determine patterns of respect, equality, avoi 
ance, joking relations, and subordination. 

The health visitor who was the most quickly accepte 
in the field was the one who had grown up in the area. He; 
had not only the most clansmen in the region, but his kr 
relations were already well defined: Which men to ca 
father, grandfather, uncle, or brother; which male childre, 
to call nephew, son, or grandchild—and how to beha 
toward each one; and the same for female relatives. 

The situation was well defined by traditional modes 0! 
behavior—they, too, knew how to react to him in the con 
plementary kin role. As a result, communications were ! 
problem. He felt secure in the situation and did an able jo | 
from the start. 

But those health visitors who were from another regio! 
of the reservation had a much more difficult time. They couli 
not fall back on accustomed kin behavior. The health visitor’ 
unaccompanied by a nurse had no models for their own cot 
duct and the families out in the hogans did not know wh# 
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to expect of them. Nor did they know how these people 
would receive them. 

As a result of this unstructured situation, communications 
were held to a minimum. The health visitor performed his 
mission—delivering isoniazid, asking the families to come 
in for X-rays, or administering medications under the orders 
of the nurse and physician, fulfilling whatever duty he was 
asked to perform by the nurse. But that was all. There was 
no exchange of knowledge, no questions or answers, from 
the one party or the other. 

The health visitors were perceived in the hogan as the 
interpreters from the clinic—in the role in which they were 
first known to the patients. As mentioned earlier, first con- 
tacts with patients were made in the clinic, not in the hogan. 
This was the situation in the summer of 1958—a year and a 
half after the initiation of home visits by the first trainees. 


The Change in the Navaho Attitude 


By the summer of 1959 the situation had changed. Those 
health visitors who at first had been strangers to the com- 
munity were now well accepted. As the Navahos in the area 
saw the results of a better clinic ser ce, they grew to trust the 
health visitors. Communications evcntually became as easy 
for them as for those brought up in the area. “The people 
know what to expect now. They have become accustomed 
to us. They are well trained now,” was the way one health 
visitor put it. And she added, “They ask us right away what 
we have come to their homes for.” 

Now communications in the field between the patients and 
the health visitors are much more relaxed and easy going. 
There is evidence that they have more prestige than formerly. 
In part, this may be due to the fact that the new health 
visitor trainees are being coached in the field by the first 
group under the overall guidance of the public health nurse. 
The patients recognize the superior ability of the more 
experienced health visitors and this, of course, is satisfying 
to them. Their egos are also bolstered by their roles as 
instructors of the new look to them for 
guidance. In short, the recent trainees have a model for 
their conduct which was lacking for the first group. 

The first group of trainees has remarked on how much 
easier the job is for these health visitors now in training. 
Putting this in another way, the first group, as innovators, 
had much the hardest time—this is, of course, the case in 
all fields of social and technological change. Breaking through 
the traditional modes of response, especially as experienced 
by those health visitors from outside the area, and establishing 
new expectations for conduct when out in the homes has 
been a difficult task, but one which has opened the way for 
those trainees who follow. 

The Navaho are an extremely practical people, They 
judge that which is new only after a cautious period of 
sizing up. Does it work? The new institution is valued in 
terms of its consequences as experienced by them, and not 
as abstractions of the government (or university) admin- 
istrator. 

The Navaho are accepting antibiotics in preventive 
medicine—once they see that their children do not get sick 
as they used to—just as they not only accept but demand 
“shots” for therapy. The linkage will be well established 


trainees—who 


in the minds of the Navaho that his children remain in 
better health, not only because of the medicines given but 
because a Navaho who knows his own people and can talk 
their language has rendered this medication under the super- 
vision of the doctors and nurses. He will then be highly 
valued in the field as a medical aide just as he is in the clinic. 

There was a good deal of anxiety in various government 
circles that the health visitor would attempt to practice 
medicine on his own and attempt diagnosis. 

After three and a half years of experience, it may be said 
that there has been no sign of this taking place. While the 
health visitors have been under constant pressure, by various 
Navaho people in the community, to give “shots” to relieve 
all sorts of stress and pain, they have not yielded to such 
pressures when out in the hogans, and say to the patients that 
they are not allowed to give such medications without orders 
from the doctor. There is no doubt that the radio-phone 
system has been of great value as it allows them to contact 
the doctor or nurse when they are pressed into an awkward 
position. 

The Navaho are not an aggressive people and the individual 
feels free to do only what those Navaho in his community 
sanction. The bonds of social control are strong and the 
individual health visitor is much more concerned about 
asserting himself too much rather than too little. He is afraid 
ofthe criticism of his own people if he were to cut himself 
off from the medical group and act on his own initiative. 

There is one other important aspect of Navaho culture 
which minimizes this danger. Following traditional ways, 
the Navaho who is ill never goes to a young medicine man 
whose knowledge encompasses only a minor chant if he is 
in need of an extensive nine-day sing. For that he seeks out 
the experienced singer who controls such ritual knowledge. 
This rationale is transferred to our medical world as well. 
Furthermore, the Navaho have the concept of gradation of 
therapeutic power. Patients will come into the clinic to see 
the visiting doctors from New York and ignore the local 
doctor in residence if they know that the former supervise 
the work of the latter. 

For these reasons, the health visitor will be secure as he 
is perceived as having less knowledge than his superiors; as 
long as he tells the patients what he can and cannot do, he 
will not be encouraged to go beyond the mark of his training. 


Conclusion 


The acculturated bilingual is effective in the transmission 
of new technology in the medical field when the two societies 
which served as reference groups in molding his behavior are 
brought into immediate contact. 

This situation is fulfilling to the needs of the acculturated 
individual who cannot gain satisfaction from living in either 
culture to the exclusion of the other. 

The medical clinic with service out to the home has put 
the health visitors at Many Farms into a marginal situation 
with respect to both societies, but one which is to their benefit 
in the role of mediators between doctor and patient, home and 
clinic, community and clinic. 

In the role of mediators, who fulfill a highly valued func- 
tion in both societies, they are conducive to the transmission 
of new technology. 
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Cooperation Between Anthropologist and Medical Personnel 
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The annals of applied anthropology are full of reports on 
situations where behavioral science knowledge and skills have 
on a 


situation in which members of the medical and anthropological 


not been used. It is a pleasure, therefore, to report 
professions work actively together, pooling their abilities and 
information to accomplish their task more effectively. 

The project where these desirable circumstances prevail is 
the Navajo-Cornell Field Health Project at Many Farms, 
Arizona. This project was initiated on July 1, 1955 by an 
agreement between the Cornell University Medical College 
and the United States Public Health Service which had just 
taken over responsibility for the health of Indians on reserva 
tions. The major objectives of the project were: 
health 


1) To define the of a 


among a people such as the Navajo Indians. 


proper concerns program 


2) To find ways to adapt modern medicine for delivery in 
an acceptable form across formidable cultural and linguistic 
barriers without compromising essential medical standards in 
the process. 


- 


3) To study, insofar as possible, the consequences of this 
innovation in terms of the community. 


4) To determine whether information important with re- 
spect to environment and disease in our present-day society 
can be obtained from the study of a people who are emerging 


*Dr. Richards is in the Department of Sociology and Anthro 
pology at Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. She was formerly 
resident anthropologist at the Navajo-Cornell Field Health Project, 
a residency which was supported by the Russell Sage Foundation. 
The author wishes to thank the Foundation as well as Doctors John 
Adair, Walsh McDermott, Kurt Deuschle, and Hugh Fulmer for 
their advice and assistance. Dr. Adair and Dr. McDermott have been 
particularly helpful in giving editorial advice. 


Project Director, and Dr. Hugh Fulmer, Assistant Project Directo! , 
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from a relatively primitive culture into one more closel link 
approximating that of present-day rural United States.! si 
Anthropology has been part of the project from its begin-| yen 
ning. Dr. John Adair has worked closely with physicians Dr! mak, 
Walsh McDermott and Dr. Kurt Deuschle in setting up the! {ndj 
project and he continues as principal anthropologist. The} Parn 
project thus has a history of cooperation in the planning stage tions 
and in the initial implementation. Cooperation with anthro) pyre 
pologists has been and still is considered an essential part 0! gong, 
the project. three 
The purpose of this paper is to give some details on day-to-! amoy 
day experiences in cooperation and to examine some of the one, 
factors involved in the development of that relationship. =| 
My role was considerably structured before I came to the } cayce 
project. Informally, my predecessor as resident anthropologist thou: 
had created certain role expectations by his behavior. Formal the , 
ly, my work was intended to contribute to further under, treat, 
standing of two medical problems, diarrhea and heart disease. ing j, 
I was to make an intensive study of between five and tet? jy th 
families, paying particular attention to their diet, sanitation, eyey 
and activity pattern. leg-sp 
As my research progressed, I discussed data with tht) jo. 
doctor most concerned with the problem to which the dati gene, 
were best related. This made it possible to refine problem \.o14 
further, to decide what avenues of research most needed tobe, fynot 
pursued, etc. For example, on routine checking of translation there 
I found that Navajos have only one word for cooking fat.’ conc, 
which is translated “lard.” Thus research based on statement’ }jy” 
sce public 
1. This material was taken from the Navajo-Cornell Field Healt) not o: 
Research Project Progress Report covering the period April 1, 1957- rather 
March 1, 1959, which was prepared by Dr. Kurt Deuschle, Associatt ‘ela 
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from Navajos that they use “lard” for cooking may be suspect 
unless the researcher has made sure just what item “lard” 
tually refers to in each specific case. From discussions with 
the doctor, I learned that in connection with the effect of diet 
n heart disease, the difference between lard and an hydro- 
senated vegetable oil is considerable. From the finding that 
‘lard” did not necessarily mean lard, we were able to focus 
ur research more sharply in this area. 

In addition to this fairly clearly defined role, I was expected 
to help in various social science aspects of the project. This 
urt of the role was left rather undefined, since no one could 
predict in advance exactly in what way and at what time | 
night be useful. On occasions my advice was asked on how 
present a delicate question to a family. On other occasions, 
ecause of my less formal relationships, I was told about 
ttitudes, 
ot mentioned to other clinic personnel. This sometimes led 


fears, etc., concerning health that the people had 


» toimproved medical service to the individual. 
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\n anthropologist can often make use of casual information 
that happens to come his way. In other situations, his contri- 
ition comes from information deliberately collected as well 
s from his specialized knowledge. 

What everyone on the project calls “congenital hip’”—a 
malformation of the pelvic joint which results in limping 
curs with considerable frequency among the Navajo popula 
a frequency between 500 and 1,000 times greater than 
some time medical personnel have 
Navajos with this condition into 


| in Anglo populations. For 
een interested in getting 
linics or hospitals for treatment, but there has been stiff 
resistance. Surgery has been performed on a number of chil 
lren in the clinic area without success. This has tended to 
make people reluctant to cooperate with medical personnel in 
finding and treating new cases by hospitalization. At Many 
\ Farms we have recently been studying congenital malforma 

tions more intensively. Part of the study is genealogical, part 


‘ly medical 


ure (i.e., diagnosis and treatment), and part is 
oncerned with resistance of the population to treatment. All 
three phases have involved discussion and exchange of ideas 
mong staff members. In this paper I intend to discuss only 
ne aspect the resistance to treatment. 

| have asked most of my informants what they thought 
caused “congenital hip” and how they felt or how they 
thought other Navajos felt about attempts to cure or remedy 
the condition. Answers seem to indicate that resistance to 
treatment centers on the idea of surgery, which is not surpris- 
ng in view of the lack of success surgery has had on children 
i the area. Treatment that can be carried on at home, how- 
ever, without any painful operations (i.e., by mechanical 
eg-spreaders, special diapering techniques, etc.,) apparently 
loes not arouse so much resistance. In addition, Navajos in 
general are apparently not convinced that “congenital hip” is 
worth all the trouble. If an individual is not in pain and can 
function effectively (as “congenital hip” victims usually can) 
there appears to be no compulsion to persuade them to endure 
considerable discomfort to change the situation. “Congenital 
hip” is a good example of differing cultural values. It is a 
public health problem in the eyes of medical personnel. It is 
not one in the eyes of Navajos. Apparently Navajos would 
rather have a person who limps but functions effectively than 


one who walks more smoothly but cannot climb, crouch, or 
' 
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squat (most Navajos homes still do not have chairs, but 
doctors operate in terms of a chair-culture). 

The anthropological findings concerning attitudes toward 
“congenital hip” have been turned over to the project medical 
personnel. This case of cooperation has no clear-cut ending 
inasmuch as a program of medical service which would lead 
to | diagnosis and earlier correction of the malady had not 
been put into operation by the time the writer left the project. 
Basic genetic research is now under way in an attempt to 
understand inheritance patterns of the disease. 


Factors in Cooperation 


As the above cases illustrate, cooperation is possible and 
effective between disciplines. Since so many instances of unco- 
operative behavior exist, a major problem is how to bring the 
much desired cooperation into being. 

Many problems faced in attempts to develop cooperation 
within an interdisciplinary team can be traced to the fact 
that people accustomed to operating in a fairly autonomous 
fashion are forced to function in the context of an organiza 
tion. The problems involved in getting people in any organi- 
zation to work well together are certainly not unknown to 
the of this 
a special instance of the general case. Some of the 


readers paper. Interdisciplinary cooperation is 
merely 
solutions to general organization problems which have been 
found can be applied to interdisciplinary team research as well. 

A special problem faced by the social scientist in inter- 
disciplinary research is how to keep professional identity and 
still contribute to the general research. The temptation either 
to|retreat to an ivory tower of pure theory or to become a 
technician like a laboratory assistant is difficult to resist. Yet 
the 
neither extreme contributes to effective cooperation. Studying 


it is necessary to find a balance between two because 
kinship terminology may be interesting to an anthropologist 


difficult to I ot 


how will be 
assistance to the medical practitioner. On the other hand, 


but it is see such knowledge 
persuading families or individuals to do something the docto1 


wants may assist the medical practitioner, but turns the 
anthropologist into a rather high-priced messenger boy. 

An anthropologist faces another problem which is peculiar 
to interdisciplinary research. Medical personnel are part of the 
field situation and must be considered as such. As in all field 
situations, the anthropologist seeks acceptance and must build 
rapport. Ordinarily the anthropologist achieves rapport on a 
personal basis. He is friendly and people like him. They want 
to help him. In a situation where cooperation between profes- 
sional groups is important, however, mere popularity is not 
sufficient. An anthropologist must also build respect for his 
professional competence and judgment. The usual research 
population would not know what an anthropologist was if he 
told them, and would not much care if they did know. An 
anthropologist may be able to do a perfectly good job (or 
even a better one) if the people regard him as a slightly 
subnormal but pleasant child who has to have the simplest 
rudiments of normal living explained. This is most definitely) 
not the case when dealing with members of other professions. 

In creating respect for his professional judgment, the 
anthropologist cannot rely on techniques he uses to gain 


respect from other anthropologists. His colleagues make their 
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idements on the basis of criteria with which he and they are stance, I reported to the medical officer in charge that one | edly 
ompletely familiar. Members of other professions, however, of my informants was quite disturbed because he feared he } or b 
e no more f with the anthropologist’s standards of _ had a brain tumor. I had encouraged the man to come to the | felt 
idement than he is with theirs. The criteria they use, there- clinic. When he did, the doctor went to great lengths to | wer 
Te he ( used bv most members of our culture convince him that he did not have a brain tumor. The doctor } that 
iging the ability of another person, that is: do his state- informed me what he had done. ‘The next time I went to see } then 
ments “make sense”: is his reasoning logical; are his predi: the family, I was able to ask specific questions about the | deliy 
nerall curate; is he apparently truthful; does he treatment, and was able to report the family’s satisfaction to } was 
exaggerate or dramatize, etc.? Most of these criteria are the doctor. This case improved my rapport, the clinic’s posi- | staff 
ir] I nyone familiar with our culture. tion with the family, and the doctor’s morale. vale: 
An anthropologist must not try to influence decisions on An anthropologist must be practical and remember that 7 
hat he is an “authority” since that is not likely medical personnel have certain goals they wish to reach. If | expl; 
1 n of anothe He should admit he does not approve of these goals, he should not accept th ng i 
og I ul nd not trv to pose as infallible. position ot working with the team. Once he has accepted th It 1s 
Hj 1 yossibilitv that he could be w rong. Fo position, he has committed himself either to helping t] { anth 
le, the writer has been told that on occasions in the past, Medical personnel attain their goals, or else to modifying thei | lem 
told physicians that Navajo women goals slightly so they can realistically be attained. He is not | amp] 
lest about the area of their bodies below the justified in obstructing the medical personnel, nor in trying to ) that 
once Aapl ‘orrect) and that therefore pelvic examin: force them to abandon any of their goals entirely. persc 
] neé Such predictions proved to be An anthropologist must always remember that medic leter 
| not take into account the ability personne] operate in terms of a sub-culture and are apt to be } f ef 
\ 5 aaa ‘ ljust to practical requirements of a new as disturbed as anyone else when basic tenets of their sul relat 
Anthropologists are likely to make such statements culture are challenged. The anthropologist must be willing t exple 
nocraphic data gathered with description learn. Many things medical personnel do seem unnecessary \ cultu 
on rather than culture change in and even foolish to non-medical people. The anthropologis [ Ar 
) d in ethnographies must be care must find out if there is a valid medical reason behind an} js or 
yilitv in the contact situation. iction or if it is really only part of “tradition” which can | { ignot 
f obability is extremely important discarded or changed if necessary. To find out function or the 1 
have the responsibility fo1 the lack of it in spec fic cases, it is necessary to treat medic accep 
’ Chi serious responsibility which personnel as informants and extract information from them} ingo 
does not share. It is verv easv for an because they take their bases for various behaviors and assump: | —wi 
lib and assured. but if he is wrong. and tions for granted and do not always realize that their reason-\ ably 
nel follow his advice, serious consequences ing is by no means obvious to others. The best example [ inter 
Rt enmity, “neni personnel may lose all this occurred in connection with clinic policy of not per} of ot 
ence in tl nthropologist. It is much wiser to state as Mitting area patients to have their babies in the clinic. Women — admi 
ssible what is almost certain, which is probable, on the point of delivering would even be sent to nearby | certa’ 
w] n| - nossibility. Then the medical personnel hogans tO have their babies instead o1 being delivered in { A 
\ 102 advice ay ainst medical necessity clinic. This procedure seemed highly arbitrary and even cru probe 
wn decisions. An anthropologist may be to the area patients, and to some of the project personnel.’ have 
of the emotional reaction of a patient and his Questioning to try to find out the rationale behind the prohi- | unde: 
situations and medical procedures, but he _ bition took approximately the following course: urni 
tent to judge the medical necessity. Since the } : ve to va 
‘iets ; ay Anth.: Why can’t women have their babie th 
spons the medical doctor’s, the decision should also clinic? watel 
f ; Se pie aa eM mav 
ae anthropolog ere provide the Dr.: Because we don’t have the equipment. ao 
( ‘ necessary relevant information so his decision é as an 
ee Anth.: Why can’t you get some equipment? . 
on the best possible knowledge of all know1 : ss vidua 
, re e Dr.: Because we don’t have any room (‘obviously nativ 
e ee : was conveyed by the tone of voice although not actually : 
i he opologist must try to keep communication lines : \ > OWN | 
NS paint akan Raa an to a ae spoken ). staff 
L his n equire a great deal ot eftort in a busy research , f . ied alt 
Anth.: I don’t understand. We have four examining | «y,, 
situation, but can be a very important factor. One time I spoke rooms, a lab, an emergency surgery room, plus others. | Nay 
formant about her new grandchild, born about a thought there were plenty Or oie. I told 
month earlier, and commented that she must be pleased with a hog 
him. Unfortunately, the child had been taken to the hospital It was this question that finally brought forth the medic } 
| so before, and had died that very day. I was unaware _ reason for not allowing babies to be born in the clinic. Ith 
of this because no one in the clinic told me. Rather than expect been so obvious to the medical personnel that they nev 


he clinic people to interrupt their busy routine and check up 


point to examine clinic records before |] 
informant after that. 


tor me, ] made it 


to Visi 
] 


went out an 





Feedback from anthropologist to medical personnel and 


vice versa is essential to effective cooperation. In another in- 





explained it. None of the available rooms could be mad 
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sterile for a delivery. All were open to other rooms in t 
clinic since the partitions did not reach the ceiling. Peop! 
with various diseases passed by and moved about in the room 
all day long. The dangerous “staph” organisms were undoubt 
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edly present, and there was no sure way to protect mother 
or baby from them. Because of this, the medical personnel 
felt even hogans (where few or no outsiders were present) 
were preferable to delivery in the clinic. The risks of infection 
that were run by any mother delivering in the clinic appalled 
them, and they quite rightly refused to accept patients for 
lelivery under the circumstances. Once this full explanation 
was made, non-medical and sub-professional members of the 
staff appreciated the situation and were no longer so ambi- 
valent in regard to the prohibition. 

The anthropologist must also be prepared to give detailed 
explanations for his actions and assumptions since his reason- 
ing is often as obscure to medical personnel as theirs is to him. 
It is not necessary, however, to try to win acceptance of 
inthropological abstractions. It is usually sufficient simply to 





lemonstrate the practicality of certain information. For ex- 
imple, it is usually difficult to convince any non-anthropologist 


> that it is desirable to collect information about clans. Medical 


personnel will, however, readily appreciate the importance of 
letermining the unit of infection for the study of the spread 
f epidemics-—and to determine the unit of infection, social 


relationships, including clans, must be studied. In other words, 
explanations “make sense” when placed in the context of the 
ulture of the individual. 

Another factor contributing to good or poor cooperation 


} is one which “everyone knows,” yet which is frequently 


ignored in actually establishing a team. It is essential to pick 
the right personnel. Rigid individuals—people who cannot 
ccept authority, specific job requirements, criticism, question- 
ng of their opinions, rapid adjustments to changing situations 
—will have difficulty in cross-disciplinary research and prob- 
bly in any kind of team research. People who do best in 
interdisciplinary research are open-minded, flexible, tolerant 
f other views, and willing to learn. On the other hand, if 
administration is one of the functions of a position, then a 


certain amount of firmness and decision is necessary. 

A by-product of successful cooperation on this project and 
probably similar projects as well, is that medical personnel 
have become increasingly convinced of the importance of 
inderstanding the culture of patients and in our cases are 
turning more and more to Navajos themselves for answers 
to various questions. While this is a healthy sign, it must be 
watched, since it can easily be overdone. Project members 
may grow to rely on the word of one or two informants, and 
is anthropologists have learned by sad experience, one indi- 
vidual may not be at all typical of his culture. In addition, a 
native informant is apt to be less aware of some things in his 

; own culture than the social scientist is. One of the Navajo 
staff told me to leave avocados off a list of food items because 
‘Navajos never eat those things.” He was quite startled when 
I told him the item was listed because on one of my visits to 
a hogan | had observed two Navajos eating avocados. They 


; 


told me they ate avocados every now and then—their uncle 
liked them a lot. 

In a team situation the anthropologist generally plays a 
major role in building rapport. That is probably inevitable. 
An anthropologist is almost never in a position of authority 
over members of other professions so they are seldom required 
to justify their position to the anthropologist. Instead it is 
usually up to him to explain why he is in favor of or opposed 
to some procedure. In the case of medical personnel, they 
know their value in the field of medicine and public health. 
They do not know how useful a behavioral scientist may be. 
It is up to the anthropologist to demonstrate his value. He 
must not expect to be accepted on the mere assertion that he 
is useful. 


Summary 


‘There are several pitfalls to beware of in team research, 
and several precepts to follow to increase chances of successful 
cooperation. 

There is the danger of the behavioral scientist becoming a 
of losing touch with reality. There 
is the problem of academic personnel working in a type of 
organization with more rigid requirements than social scien- 
tists are usually accustomed to. There is the possibility that 
the behavioral scientist will lose the respect of his colleagues 


technician or the reverse 





by being too positive in his statements and therefore being 
wrong too often. Communication between one professional 
group and the other may collapse, causing frustrating mis- 
understandings and mistakes. There is the danger that mem- 
bers of the other profession will be “converted” to behavioral 
science techniques, and like many new converts overdo the 
new things they have learned—such as using “native” in- 
formants. 

Of the positive steps necessary to increase chances for good 
cooperation, the first, chronologically at least, is to choose 
the best personnel—flexible persons, willing to learn. Next, 
the anthropologist should consider the other profession as part 
of the situation under study with all the cautions in dealing 
with people of another culture which that implies. The 
anthropologist should win acceptance on a professional basis, 
however, as well as as a person. A third step is for the anthro- 
pologist to keep the goals of the project firmly in mind, and 
make his contributions to attain those goals as practical as 
possible. The fourth step is to avoid the pitfalls mentioned in 
the above paragraph, if possible. 

The advantages of successful cooperation are apparent to 
everyone. The experience of the Many Farms project makes © 
it clear that with care such cooperation can be attained even 
in the comparatively difficult situation of interdisciplinary 
research. 
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a CAPE WHERE PICVEREAE Sires. An earlier Neighbors and Neighborhood: A Distinction 
repo dealt with the stresses and resources in the world of nt 
OR eae nk an rel arrets ie atta nn td ; ' 1) samy 
work ; the present one is concerned with the patterns of neigh In research on neighborhoods, particularly urban neg oe 
yoring which have significance for the mental health of the borhoods, some confusion has been precipitated by defini 
saute neighbors as people who live in a neighborhood or, the revers,’ TI 
} cae leis bins ck s Seanad Ca cet aeaatl deewhiane : : ; : 2 r 
Uhe d tor this paper were secured in open-ended inter- that a neighborhood is composed of neighbors.3 Perhaps t 
iews with seventy-five men holding middle-management 


within bureaucratic structures, ranging between 25 


and 50 years of age, currently residing in the midwest, all 


*Drs. Ruth and John Useem and Dr. Gibson are all in the De- 
partment of Sociology and Anthropology at Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, Michigan 


1. Supported grant from the National Institute of Mental 
Health, United States Public Health Service, administered by the 
Social Research Service of the Department of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology of Michigan State University. 
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2. John and Ruth Useem, “Social Stresses and Resources Among 
Middle Management Men” in E. Gartly Jaco (ed.), Patients, Physi- 
cians and Illness, The Free Press, Glencoe, IIl., 1958. 


3. See, for example, Paul Wallin who found that, although the 1 
terviewees were instructed to define a neighbor as a person liviti 
“within one block in any direction from the block where you live 
the sample utilized a more restricted definition of neighbors. Wal 
assumed that the interviewees were also restricting the definiti) 
of neighborhood. “A Guttman Scale for Measuring Neighborlines 
American Journal of Sociology, LIX (November, 1953), 243-2) 
Peter Mann has helped to clarify this point by observing that: “1 
people who inhabit [neighborhoods] should therefore be ca! 
neighbors, but here, at once, a problem arises. In ordinary conve 
sation, if we refer to our ‘neighbors,’ we normally mean a sm, 
number of people who live very near to us; rarely would we meé 
from five to ten thousand people living in the same neighborho 
unit as ourselves.” “The Concept of Neighborliness,” 4 meri 


Journal of Sociology, LX (September, 1954), 163-168. 
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| confusion arises from the fact that a rural neighborhood was 
mposed of one’s neighbors, but changes in the spatial ar 
ngements of, and social relationships between, people have 


meant that these terms are no longer coterminous. At any 


te, we shall use here the definitions of neighbors and neigh- 


hood which emerge from the data gathered from our 


mple 
imple. 


Neighbors, as designated by the men of our sample, are the 
lult occupants of households in close proximity to themselves. 
Fa 

ach Mm 
is neighbors; and thus those immediately surrounding him 


denoted as ‘““my”’ neighbors, 


n conceived of himself and his wife as the center of 


“our” neighbors, or the people 


iving “next to us.” Such persons are usually spatially and 
) visibly accessible to the man and his wife. This would imply 
it, unless there is ecological separation of a small number 


1ome units from other units, each contiguous household 


densely settled area will have an overlapping but slight- 


> ; ‘hea 

different set of neighbors. 
} , . . - ° 

Neighborhood is used by our informants in two ways. One 
» is to 1 to the locality of one’s close neighbors; when so 


it is either clear in the context of their discussion, or 


is modified by some adjective such as my “immediate”’ 
The 


} 


gveograpl 


hood. second and more common usage is to 


ed, the} neigh 


re Tes fer to ical area distinguished by the character- 


rout t] life ‘te tahahi oe 
rroul stics and style of life of its inhabitants, inc 


ant 
. The 


percent} and ement of their housing > crucial item in de 
) years neatine the neighborhood in this sense is not the numbe1 
ld the f people but the “reputation” of the neighborhood—what 
ent | is known for. In the present trend toward large, residential 


ttlements of persons similar in social and economic status 


\ | living in homes of comparable size and arrangement, 
materi! the neighborhood can be composed of thousands of residents 
ors, the? and coincide with a section, development, subdivision, school 
ways listrict, political entity, etc. 
xten 
nal s To keep these two meanings clear, we shall call the first 
kin, ani, the immediate neighborhood and the second the larger neig! 
| mal orhood, remembering that for some few who live in an iso- 

ited settlement of a few homes the two senses of neighbor- 
hoods may by synonymous. 
; Neighbors and the larger neighborhood have different 
‘tion ne : 
though related functions in the lives of the men of our 
<a mple, and we shall take them up separately. 


revels , “ . . . . 
ae Three Aspects of Neighboring With Neighbors 
lap 
There are three distinguishable but interrelated aspects 

gh the "| of neighboring—the cultural norms of neighboring, the overt 
son liv! } ° ; . ° “er ; . 

vou live. ¢havior between neighbors, and the individual’s emotional 
rs. Wall assessment of both the norms and the overt behavior. 

definit " ea 

borlines: By cultural norms we shall mean here what Goffman calls 
, 243-249 “rules of conduct.” 
that: “7 

be ca A rule of conduct may be defined as a guide for action, 

vr Gate a ee 

ry a recommended not because it is pleasant, cheap or effective, 
in a sie, 1 . . . . 

1 we me but because it is suitable or just... . Rules of conduct 
ighborh impinge upon the individual in two general ways: directly 
Amerité ¥ 


as obligations, establishing how he is morally constrained 
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to conduct himself; indirectly, establish- 


ing how others are 


as expectations, 


morally bound to act in regard to 


him.4 

The overt behavior between neighbors includes “manifest 
neighborliness,”> that is, behavior which is in keeping with 
the cultural norms, acts which are in the form of violations 
of the rules (feuding with one’s neighbor, for example, is 
interaction between neighbors but is not an expression of the 
rules), and behavior which falls under other rules (for ex 


ample, close friendships). 


The third aspect of neighboring is the meanings which both 
the norms and the overt behavior have for the individual. 


He may feel satisfaction in his neighboring relationships or he 


may feel stressed; he may be aware of the norms but dislike 
conforming to them; he may feel stressed by not being able 


to conform to the 


norms, etc. This is an important dimen- 
sion, for it is only persons who feel stress or experience satis- 
faction. 

We shall try to keep these three threads woven together 


in the following discussion. 


Underlying Principles of Neighboring 


[here are subcultural variations in the specific content 
of behavior which is enjoined by the social rules of neighbor 
but underlying all these variations are several basi 


which the men recognize implicitly or explicit]; 


is assessed. 


. ticl } thi } > hel mT 
ne yards IcKS DY WhichN overt Denhavior 


1) Neighboring should be categorical. That is, obligations 
should be felt towards and certain types of behavior expected 
from any person who is an instance of the category, neighbor. 


Persons living close by the individual are classified as neigh 


bors whether or not close personal interaction, or for that 


matter, any personal interaction, exists. Thus it is possible to 


say, as the men do, “I just moved in two months ago and have 


not yet met my neighbors”; or, “I don’t do anything with my 


” 


neighbors”; or, “Regardless of who the person is, if he were 


a close neighbor, I would feel free to ask him for help.” 


Children are not categorized as neighbors because these 
tl 


obligations and expectations are not applied to them; they 


are classified by some such terms as “my neighbor’s children,” 
ar the 


children in neighboring relationships, but they are different. 


“neighborhood kids.’”’ There are cultural rules for 
Aged parents likewise are not considered neighbors but “my 


neighbor’s parents.” 
2) Neighboring should be symmetrical. Neighboring is 
at least in 





presumed to be between persons who are equals 
their status capacity of neighbors. Sometimes persons will 
underplay or overplay their other statuses in order to main 


4. Irving Goffman, “The Nature of Deference and Demeanor 

dmerican Anthropologist, LVIII (June, 1956), 473-502. This is a 
very insightful article, and the authors are indebted to it for a num 
ber of provocative leads. 


§. See: Peter Mann, “The Concept of Neighborliness,” of. cit., 164. 
Sylvia Fleis Fava, “Suburbanism as a Way of Life,” American 
Sociological Review, XXI (February, 1956), 34-37, states, “Thus, 
neighboring is defined operationally as the practice of certain folk 
ways. 
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tain the fiction that “they are just like their neighbors.” One 
of the men described it thus: 


I’m much better off than my neighbors. I have this big, 
old house with quite an acreage around it; the other 
houses around me are nice, new ranch houses; but they’re 
the kind foremen and junior executives just coming up 
have. They’re not younger than me necessariiv, but 
younger in business ways. I am sure there are many 
people in our neighborhood that don’t know that J make 
any more money than they do. They just think he’s the 
guy that gets out and mows his lawn on Sunday after- 
noon like everybody else. 


Neighboring should be symmetrical also along sex and age 
lines. Thus, neighboring occurs male with male, female with 
female, couple with couple, family with family, or female with 
young child(ren) with female with young child(ren).® 


3. Neighboring should be reciprocal. This is closely related 
to the principle of symmetry. To some extent, neighboring 
relationships are reciprocal to the particular person (“If our 
neighbor has helped us out, we would do it in turn for him’’), 
but neighboring relations are also reciprocal to persons as in- 
stances of the category, neighbor. For example, a person feels 
obligated to help a neighbor who has a death in the family, 
whether or not he has had such experience in his own family— 
“That’s just being nice people.” 


Resource and Stress 


When those who categorize each other as neighbors meet 
the conditions of symmetry and reciprocity, agree on the 
substantive rules of neighboring, and act overtly in keeping 
with the rules, patterns of neighboring are resources both 
for the prevention of and alleviation of stress for the in- 
dividual. 

If, however, the conditions of symmetry and reciprocity do 
not obtain between those categorized as neighbors, or if 
there is not agreement between neighbors as to the substantive 
expectations which they have of each other, or if overt be- 
havior deviates from expectations, or if obligations are ful- 
filled but are considered onerous, or some combination of 
these, neighboring precipitates stress in the individual. 


On Being A Good Neighbor 


The cultural norms of neighboring can be stated in answer 
to the question, ““What is being a good neighbor?,” in con- 
trast, say, to being a good friend, or a good colleague, etc. 


6. The one interesting exception to this mentioned by several of 
the men was that of a relationship established with a neighbor 
widower. Such widowers were often included in parties for couples 
which the men gave and were occasionally invited to family dinners 
a rare occurrence with other neighbors). In these cases the rela- 
tionship was asymmetrical. As we shall see later, close neighborli- 
ness is primarily female initiated; and since widowers do not have 
this avenue of inclusion in the social network, special efforts were 
made to involve them by social acts not ordinarily expected between 
neighbors. No mention was made of widows for, if they existed, it 
is presumed that they were seen when the husband was not present 
and fell into the category of “female with female” and hence, the 
husband was not involved. 


1) Emergency Aid 


A good neighbor is one who can be counted on for help in 
times of crises. Giving aid in an emergency is one of the most 
compelling obligations which one has to anyone in the category 
of neighbor.’ Ordinarily, however, these obligations are per- 
formed “spontaneously” and unthinkingly. The most common 
of these emergency circumstances are accidents, sudden ill. 
nesses, births, deaths, and breakdown of mechanical equip. 
ment, particularly automobiles. 

Help is limited to action (to be sure given in a friend); 
and sympathetic manner) and is confined to meeting the 
emergency directly or meeting the on-going demands of the 
family (caring for children, preparing food, emergency nurs 
ing aid, etc.). It does not involve lending money, or giving 
advice, or even knowing all the details of the emergency situa 
tion. Sometimes overt aid is not needed, but the neighbor i: 
expected to at least offer to “do something” (‘‘Let me knoy 
if there is anything I can do’). 

However, the actions called for are limited to a period 
which can be labeled an emergency. If, for example, an illnes 
persists, the neighbor is expected to routinize the need and } 
make arrangements for it. It is all right to push once the car | 
for a neighbor whose car battery is dead, but then it is ex- 
pected that he will either get it charged or get a new one and ) 
not call on his neighbor day after day. 


Assume that something happened, say, to my wife which 
necessitated hospitalization or something like that. | 
think the neighbors, for a matter of a day or two, would | 
step in and take over the children in a very friendly way 
until such time as arrangements could be made, like 
having a nurse or a relative come in. 


Although the male may receive many benefits, a large 
share of the actual emergency aid is carried out by the wives 
Men will be expected, if they are home, to provide transporta- 
tion in emergencies, do chores connected with the outside of 
the house, help repair mechanical appliances or make arrange: 
ments for their repair (e.g., call a plumber if the neighbor 
husband is out of town and the sewer is stopped up). Most 
of the aid extended in critical situations, however, is connected 
with picking up the wife’s responsibilities, and this is done 
by neighbor women. The man, however, feels that if his 
wife has performed these acts, he in a sense has performed 
them. As unwittingly stated by one man: 


If somebody dies in the neighborhood, we cook pies, 
take care of their children, everything else, sure. My 
wife is very good, to a fault. (Would you say that your 
wife does most of these things?) What can I do except 
offer to drive somebody? | 


Ninety-five percent of the men feel they can depend on their 
neighbors for emergency aid in unexpected situations which 
precipitate disruptions in the normal routine of family life 


7. This is a reflection of the general cultural pattern found i0 
Western society, and particularly in American society, that prox 
imity to persons involved in critical situations obligates the indi: 
vidual to offer aid. This is quite in contrast to India, where such 
obligations are not felt to the same extent. Even in the United 
States, these obligations are not as compelling in urban situations. 
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Knowing they can rely on neighbors is an important resource among those persons labeled neighbors as to with which ones 
relp in} for Men w ho spend the major portion of their daytime hours mutual aid patterns are established. In other words, the selec- 
2 wee and for some, evenings, occasional nights, and weekends) _ tion is less categorical and more emphasis is put upon the re- 
tegon way from their families. Especially is this true for the lationship being symmetrical and reciprocal to the particular 
re per American family which is separated from extended kin and has _ person. 
cian the home for many hours of the day but one adult, the ; ; a4 
~ if , le ¢ nae 2 ° “Ls You can ask them to watch the kids if you can watch 
a1. | Wife, upon whom falls the major share of family responsibil ; ee A ee 
en ul = Tn ti ; Toe “4 theirs, get something from the store if you've done the 
; n this sense, the patter mergency ¢ resource a wae oa eee 
equip: pattern OF emergency ax “‘aecaia same for them. The same things you're willing to do for 





prevents stress from arising during the time the male 





endh . rmin x his occupational role. He can be at work with- 
a te | out having the worry of his family on his mind, and he is 
of th | [ess likely to be interrupted in the performance of his oc- 
ae mal duties. The pattern is also a resource which is 
y nurs: | : on ake > es 
ovis | | for the alleviation of stress when it is translated 
et ) 0 man fest neighborliness durin ; actual emergencies. — 
ee | lo say that reliance on tea is a type of crisis in- 
hee rance does not mean that men necessarily recognize this 
¥ functi explicitly. People live their culture rather than 
vail tellectualize it. As put so aptly by one of the men: 
} 
illnes That’s a funny thing, you know. I’ve never thought of 
ed and? neighbors along the a that you’ve been questioning 
the car| me this morning. For amp le when my wife was on 
is eX ( erge or going to the hospit tal, several neighbors 
1\ came over to volunteer their help. They said that if we 
a fs were caught in the middle of the night before we could 
} get hold of the nurse, they would come in and take care 
hich | of things. Four or five ne ighbors volunteered their help. 
as I said before that | don t do anything with my neighbor ors, 
ould Wh : true, I don't. But they’ re very good neighbo 
oily very friendly; and in an emergency} I am sure that I 
like )U count on them, But | Just never thought about it 
n quite that way before. 
) oo , , ; 
There were four cases of men who do not rely on theit 
. larg } neighbors in times of crises. ‘I'wo felt they could but would 
ce ot want to. One is a man who has members of his wife’s 
aia | xtended family residing near them. (“I suppose we could 
a to our neighbors, but we wouldn’t. My wife has a brother 
eighbor ) town, and her parents are living here. ) ] he other is a 
Most erson who feels he could not fulfill the condition of reciproc 
anected } ity. (“I feel I could, but I certainly would not want to. We 
‘s done , have young children, and we live in a neighborhood of people 
*¢ his much older than ourselves; and we would not be able to re- 
formed iprocate.”’) The other two cases are instances which do not 
neet the principle of symmetry for both rent living quarters 
immediate neighborhoods of homeowners. One is stressed 
at ) this fact for his wife feels all alone with the children, 
Mj lereas the other is not stressed for he is without children 
oan d finds anonymous living quite satisfactory. (Those who 
rented in al] rental or predominantly rental neighborhoods 
they could rely on their neighbors in emergency situa 
on their’ tions). 
s which | 
ily life’ 2) Mutual Aid 
PP A good neighbor is one with whom mutual aid patterns can 
ae e established. In emergency aid, time is of the essence, and 
the indi) anyone in the category of ee can be called upon for 
te help and should be rendered assistance. In mutual aid, time is 


‘ations less imperative, and greater selectivity is exercised in choosing 


them, you can ask them to do for you. 

With whom mutual aid patterns can be established and the 
substantive content of the patterns vary with a number of 
factors. In general, the lower the socioeconomic status, the 


earlier the a are in the family cycle, and the newer the 


neighborhood, the more extensive are the patterns of mutual 


aid; the eed the socioeconomic status, the later the couples 
are in the family cycle, and the older the ne ni yorhood, the 
more the patterns of mutual aid are confined to protecting the 


property investments of the neighbors. 
full 1 nge of 
lustra lee 


ew nelg wornoods OF young couples with young chilaren an¢ 
N hborhoods of 1 pl hild 


We are not interested here in deline oe the 


the variations, but several instances will i point 


modest incomes have a number of “do it yourself” programs 


which require the cooperation of more than one man to get 


the jobs done. The men aid each other in solving their com 

mon problems of maintaining homes—painting houses, build 

: is. : 

ing garages, seeding lawns, putting in shrubbery, etc. 
There’s not a lot of running around together socially, but 


out there [new suburban development] if one’s got a job, 


we all pitch in and do it together. I’ve helped then 





the inside of their houses, and they’ve helped me. 


we needed fences, why we all pitched in and put up the 
fences. If I’m fixing something at the house and need 
little help on it, why I’ve always gone to them to se 
they can give me a hand on it—and they usually do. Ar 
the same with them. If they’ve got som ‘thing they 


need help on, they come to one or another of us 


All the men with young children who lived in this type ot 


immediate neighborhood mentioned common mutual aid 
which went on between their wives with respect to child care, 
e.g., babysitting for each other 

In contrast with the above are older neighborhoods of 


higher income status and people later in the family cycle. In 


] 


such areas the home and lawn problems either have alread) 


the men pay to have such jobs done and, 


hence, these projects do not become the 


been taken care of or 


source of neigh OTL) 


. 1 + ] : +tary + 
cooperation. However, they do have mutual aid patterns of 
‘keeping an eye on” each other’s properties, particular]; 


This 


phrase, 


mutual aid common] 


“the ne 


during vacations. pattern is 


symbolized by the ighbor we leave our key 


with.” 
If those who fall into the category of neighbors meet the 
of symmetry and reciprocity, mutual aid 


principles patterns 


are established which are a resource for enabling families to 


fulfill their functions. All but seven of the have estab 


lished some mutual aid patterns with particular 


men 
neighbors. 
Four of the seven who did not have any mutual aid patterns 
two had recently moved 


were renters in homeowner areas, 
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into neighborhoods and had not yet established relationships, 
and in one case both the man and his wife worked and had 
little interaction with neighbors in any sphere. Only two of 
those who did not have mutual aid patterns, however, felt 
stressed by their absence. 

Of the 68 who reported some type of mutual: aid patterns 
nine still experienced stress because, although they could de 
pend on their neighbors for some things, they could not 
establish some desired mutual aid relationship. These fell into 
groups to 
any neighbors in the family cycle stage (e.g., 


related 





two those who were not symmetrica ly 
a couple with 
young children none of whose neighbors had young children) 
or in socioeconomic status (e.g., being considerably above the 
neighbors in income level and wishing to establish a different 
set of mutual aid patterns consonant with that income level). 


hale 
3. Borrowine 


A good neighbor is one from whom one can borrow and to 
whom one can lend. The men gave us little information con- 
cerning the borrowing which goes on among women neigh- 
although most mentioned that it does exist. For males, 


bors, 


borrowing is confined to items connected with male-oriented 
activities around the home—tools, ladders, lawn equipment— 
and follows the principles of symmetry and reciprocity; you 
should not borrow unless you have an equivalent item to lend. 


For 


and the other men have modest amounts of equipment, bor- 


example, if a man in the neighborhood “has everything”’ 


“7 


rowing will be between those having modest holdings and 


for it is 





not from the man to whom you can lend nothing 
impossible to reciprocate. 

Items which are borrowed are those for which the person 
has only one time or occasional use and not things which are 
required regularly, unless some informal arrangements have 


yeen made for the exchange of large items. Items should be 
returned immediately after their use, and in good condition 
perhaps better condition than they were in when borrowed, 
but at least not worse). 


borrowed which, according to the 
the 


Nothing should be 
standards of 


the neighbors, should be within income 


people who live in that type of neighborhood. 





Paint brushes and lawn mowers are borrowable items in a 
neighborhood of young people just getting established, but 
they are not borrowable in established upper-income neigh- 
borhoods. If a person cannot afford the equipment which 
goes with the type of neighborhood in which he is living, the 
men feel that he shouldn’t be living in that neighborhood. 

As in emergency aid and mutual aid, borrowing is a re- 
Tor 
couples just establishing their homes. Only four of the men 


source meeting family needs—particularly for young 


were non-borrowers and al] four were renters in predominant- 
lv home-owned areas. The most commonly mentioned source 
of stress for the men in this area was neighbors who broke 
the rules of borrowing by borrowing too often, too much, and 
by not returning in good condition. This was not, however, a 
major source of stress for the men of the sample, for they 
reported that they took indirect steps to “put a stop to” such 


borrowing. 
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4 Perimeter of Privacy 

Good neighbors respect the privacy of each other. Aroun 
each neighbor there is a perimeter of privacy (having bot! 
spatial and psychological dimensions) which should not be 
invaded. One man states: ‘“We have a very congenial grow 
of neighbors; they mind their own business.” What is ; 
neighbor’s own business or the zone which is considered in 
violable varies with a number of factors of which the most im 
portant are male-female, socioeconomic status, stage in th 
family cycle, stage in the occupational world. 

All the men recognized that their neighboring relation 
ships are quite distinct from those of their wives. Althoug! 
the males spend a small segment of their life with thei 
neighbors, many of the daytime activities of the distaff side ar 
centered in the neighborhood. Wives are likely to be mor 
personally involved with each other, i.e., their perimeter of 
privacy is less. The men point out that “there’s a lot of stuf 
going on in the daytime when I’m not there” and “what | 
talk about [with my neighbors] and what my wife talks 
about are two different things.’ When the male comes home 
the wife’s perimeter of privacy shifts to a family perimeter 
(e.g., women who visit in each other’s homes during the day 
do not visit each other when the man is at home). “I occas 
ionally see the neighbor lady running out the back door wher 
I walk down the street.” 

The immediate neighborhood is a major resource to the 
man to the extent that his wife feels satisfied in her neighbor 
ing relationships with other women. The man does not nee( 
his neighbors to perform his main occupational task; but 
women, especially young mothers with young children on 
modest incomes do need their neighbors for mutual aid and 
mutual psychological reinforcement. Female neighbors ar 
expected to fulfill many of the needs of the woman for primar 
group interaction; if these are not met, the woman is thrown 
on the husband and he, in turn, becomes stressed.? This maj 
in turn reverberate into his effectiveness on the job, for his 
energy is not released for concentrating on what he feels is 
his primary role, nor can he feel relaxed and revitalized when 
he comes home to a wife unhappy in her neighboring relation- 
ships. 

Typical of those who feel stress in this area are the fol- 


lowing: 


We recently moved, and [my wife’s neighboring relation- 
ship] is the only sour note in our moving. It didn’t bother 
me particularly to move out of A, but it did my wife, 
although I had been in A as long as she had been. In fact, 
for a time I began to think I was being unfair to the point 
of cruelty because she was very unhappy, and still is, at 
being separated from a close group of women with whom 
she was associated. 


Our neighborhood is very old. I think it’s one of the 
things that bothers my wife about living there; there are 
no young wives in the neighborhood. She puts a lot of 


8. Whyte implies that the visiting patterns of new suburbia art 
extensions of the “organization man”; our data would indicate that 
these patterns are the outgrowth of the needs of wives and children 
and the stage in the family cycle, rather than the direct needs of the 
organization man for self-expression. William H. Whyte, Jr., Ti 
Organization Man. 
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pressure on me to take her back to her family [who live 
in another city] on weekends, and she wants me to try to 
get a job there so she can be near her family. I don’t 
know what I’m going to do. 


To say that the wife’s perimeter of privacy is different 


S. 


] 
Neighboring between males is primarily an outdoor, daylight 


from the male’s does not say, of course, what the male’s 


ctivity. In a north temperate climate, this means that men 
vet together usually on weekends in the late spring, summer, 
fall 
sriented home activities 


ind early months when they are performing male 
mowing the yard, gardening, paint- 
ing, etc. 

Although there is some variation by social class, for the 
male, occupational life and family relationships are sacred ; 
they are within the zone considered private and are not open 
for conversation with neighbors. Common topics of conversa- 
tion are those which do not infringe on the privacy of the 
neighbor and which are thought of as male interests—sports, 
weather, lawns, cars, house improvements. Rated high as a 
conversation piece is the ‘“‘crab grass’? which gets more men- 
tions than any other single item. 

Most of the contacts between males are made while they 
ure standing up (‘“‘we holler across the fence at each other,” 
‘when people are out we call people by their first names and 
windbag with them’) although they occasionally may end 


small gathering sitting down together outside ‘“‘with a 


with a 


ottle of beer.’ In neighborhoods of young people, the con- 


tacts are increased when on mutual aid projects. 


Special note should be made of the significance of contain 
ng the man’s occupational life within the perimeter of privacy. 
Confidences are not exchanged in this area, and what the 
man does at work is “his own business” which should be re- 
spected as being private. The higher the person is in his 
managerial status, the more important it is to segmentalize 
neighboring relationships from business relationships and the 
more there is need to make certain that a man’s off-work 
ctivities do not reverberate into the occupational sphere of 
his life. For example, the occupational relationship between 
two men relatively low in an organization might not be 
seriously affected if they do not get along together or if 
their wives are feuding with each other in the immediate 
neighborhood ; but for men whose main business is the organiz- 
ing of men’s occupational arrangements, such conflicting roles 
n the neighborhood might seriously hamper their on-work 
duties. 

And yet the higher the status of the executive, the fewer 
the appropriate neighborhoods in which he can live and the 
more likely he is to reside nearer to persons that he contacts 
in the course of his business world. Especially is this true in 
smaller cities. For this reason, the restrictions against penetrat- 
ing the occupational life of one’s neighbors are tighter in 
upper-class neighborhoods than they are in neighborhoods 
composed of men of lower managerial status—although even 
here they exist. This taboo applies to the women as well as 
to the men. Women are expected to not carry tales about their 
husband’s occupational role beyond the confines of the home. 

Particularly to be avoided is living next door to—that is, 
having as a close neighbor—a person with whom one is as- 
sociated closely in an occupational role. 
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One further note on the perimeter of privacy. To some 
extent the psychological privacy is translated into spatial 
terms. The least private, and hence the area in which one is 
most accessible to one’s neighbors, is the yard surrounding 
one’s house.? Entertaining on this semi-private, semi-public 
property is considered less an invasion of privacy, and hence 
less personally involving, than entertaining within the house. 
At backyard cookouts, each family may contribute part of the 


fare, and in a sense they are entertaining each other on 


“neighborhood property.” The next most accessible spaces 
are porches and doorsteps. Neighbors will drop by to sit on 
the porch or stoop who would never drop by to visit in the 
house. 

Similarly, within the house there are different definitions 
of space privacy. Parties in the recreation room are not as 
personally involving as are parties in the living section of 
the house. If a man, for example, has the only recreation 
room in his immediate neighborhood, this may become the 
gathering spot for the annual Christmas party; but the neigh- 
bors who come do not feel that they have to repay this party, 
for it is in an area which is defined for this occasion as semi- 
neighboring public. Meals at the family dining table con- 
stitute an invasion of privacy; and we found no cases where 
neighbors, when acting in the status capacity of neighbors, 
exchanged dinners with each other. Bedrooms are never 
entered by neighbors in the ordinary course of neighboring 
relationships. although there would be exceptions made in 
times of crises or emergencies. 

Greatest stress in this area of privacy maintenance is found 
among men who cannot translate their conceptions of privacy 
into spatial terms. They know that their neighbors know their 
husiness even though both they and their neighbors act as 
though they could not hear or see what went on within the 
sphere of privacy. 


5) Friendly—But Not Friends 

Good neighbors are friendly with each other—but they are 
not friends. Under certain circumstances, persons who start 
out in the category of neighbors may shift over to a friends 





basis; in such cases the perimeter of privacy becomes less 


both spatially and emotionally. Friends can “run in” with- 


out prearrangements, and more of the personal details of life 


9. There is a cultural variation of this. In southern California, 
where considerable family living is carried on outside in the patio, 
the backyard is defined as being as private as the house; and this 
fact is often recognized by building fences, or walls, or having tall 
shrubbery which shuts off the backyard from the neighbor. If a 
person has a right to be in the backyard, then he also has the right 
to wander on into the contiguous part of the house without knock 
ing. The frontyard, however, is still semi-public. In Western India, 
the significant perimeter is the wall of the compound which encloses 
both the front and backyards. If a person has been given permis- 
sion to invade the privacy of the front gate, then he may step on 
into the house without indicating that he wishes to invade privacy. 
In other words, in the midwest the point of challenge is the front 
and back doors; in southern California it is the front door and 
back gate; and in India it is the front and back gate. There have 
been some changes in the midwest as greater emphasis has been put 
on summer living in the backyard, and patterns have not yet jelled 
as to whether one is or is not accessible to neighbors when eating 
in the backyard. In many midwest communities there are prohibi 
tions concerning the height of the fence which can be erected, i.e., 
the degree to which you can cut off a neighbor from his rights to 
semi-public living. 
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are exchanged. However, only four of the men had neighbors 
whom they also counted as friends, and with whom they inter- 
acted under another set of norms. The rest mention that their 
wives count some neighbor women as friends, but that they 
do not. 

What is considered “friendly” relationships? It might be 
stated thus: 
bound, house-bound couples who are in modest circun- 


immediate neighborhoods composed of children- 


stances have a number of friendly social activities which take 
place within the immediate neighborhood. The higher the 
socioeconomic status of the neighbors, the later they are in 
the family cycle, the more likely is the immediate neighbor 
hood to be the place where the family lives as a separate 
unit, and recreational pursuits are pursued outside the im 
mediate neighborhood.!° The following excerpts serve to 
illustrate the contrast: 


[A lives in a new suburban development of young 
couples.| I live in a very friendly community. We talk 
about sports, hunting, fishing, and so forth and attempt 
to make plans for a hunting trip. Sometimes the men 
will get together to watch the children while women go 
off to the movies or have one of their showers. And we 
talk about homes, naturally. You see, everyone down 
there has just bought a new home, so they’re interested 
in home furnishings and decorations, and what they’re 
going to do—are they going to build a garage, and what 
kind of grass are they going to put in, and so forth. 

[B lives in an older neighborhood of large homes and, as 
he puts it, the men hold “responsible positions in business 
or industry or are professional people—doctors and 
lawyers.” ] My contacts with my neighbors are coinci- 
dental because it so happens I belong to a club that three 
of our neighbors do. I see them over there quite fre- 
quently ; but as far as being a real visiting type neighbor 
hood, I don’t think we are. People generally stick pretty 
much to themselves out there. 


Children, however, do not stay young and neither do thes 
men remain static in their socioeconomic status. If they move 
their household as fast as they change their family or socio 
economic status and can, therefore, establish symmetrical 
and reciprocal friendly relationships with their nieghbors, 
stress does not arise. However, for many of the men of our 
sample, their occupational mobility (and consequently their 
expectations for neighborly their 
geographical mobility, and they find themselves with neigh- 
bors considerably below themselves. (“I didn’t make more 
income when I went there, but now I am probably more 
successful than most of the people living there.” 

So long as they remain with a particular set of neighbors, 
there is a strain to be consistent with the norms of the neigh- 
bors. (“I have advanced beyond most of them, but I’ve tried 
not to let it show or let it interfere.”’) If the disparity becomes 
too great, however, and if they no longer wish to maintain 


relationships) outstrips 


10. Although we do not have any strictly lower-class neighbor 
hoods, evidently this generalization does extend downward. Gottlieb 
points out that persons in upper income levels go out of their neigh- 
borhoods to cocktail lounges, but lower-class areas have taverns 
located in their midst and draw their clientele from a restricted 


geographical area. David Gottlieb, ““The Neighborhood Tavern and 
the Cocktail Lounge: A Study of Class Differences,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, LXII (May, 1957), 559-563. 
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the fiction that they are “just like their neighbors,”’ stres 
does occur. 


I want more room in the house; I want land around it, 
I suppose there is what you would call snob appeal of 
wanting to live in a bigger house and in a neighborhood 
with more people of a comparable income bracket than 
I’m in now. I bought this house when I 
$200 a month, and it 
But we have outgrown 


was making 
wasn’t too ambitious a project. 
it financially and socially as well 
as the physical space. 


The following instance summarizes some of the changes 


We had much closer social relationships in the neighbor- 
before. When we hat 


neighborhood, we had one youngster and another on the 


hood we lived in moved into t 


ime 


age with youngsters coming along, too. And we were all 


way. Most of the couples that moved in were out 


just getting started on our careers. We formed a very 


Where 


close neighborhood unit. Wwe are now we are 
pretty much on our own. Our oldest girl is fourteen, and 
most of our neighbors are a different age than we are. 
We go back for social relationships with our old neigh- 
bors; the only thing is that they, like us, no longer live 


in the old neighborhood. ‘They’re scattered all over in 


different suburbs. Some of them live in other cities, and 
we may look them up on our vacation, or I’ll drop in to 
see the family if I’m in their city on business. 


6) Other Expectations 


Not all rules of neighboring apply to personal interactior 
Good neighbors show respect for each other by the condition i 
which they keep their property and the manner in which the 
act within their sphere of privacy. What is expected of neigl 
bors and the obligations felt toward them varies with tl 
reputation which members of the immediate neighborhoo 
wish to maintain, but in any case the rules are both syn 
metrical and reciprocal. For example, expression of regar 
for neighbors may take the form of keeping the house i 
good repair, the lawn mowed, the garage door closed. 

Although neighbors are expected to respect the privac 
of their neighbors, and although what goes on within thei 
family life is their own business, deviations (e.g., bickering 
spouses, noisy parties, immoral conduct, slovenly housekeey 
ing) from whatever are the norms of the neighbors do becom 


topics of conversation, particularly between women neigh: 
bors who in turn relay these items to their husbands. 
However, respect for privacy is shown by not openl 


acknowledging the deviation to the offender himself or herself. 
Neighbors should not “‘tell off’ a neighbor or call a deviatior 
in behavior to the attention of the deviant directly.!! The 
assumption is that the person should be sensitive to the pat: 
terns displayed around him and should control his own be- 
havior. It is, in part, because of this rule that the men art 


11. It may be that this rule applies only to middle class and above 
Lower-class neighbors may be more blunt in their expressions, bu 
we have no data to either affirm or deny this possibility. The rul 
against calling attention to deviations directly to the deviant is pat 
of a more pervasive American cultural pattern. Students from Indi: 
studying abroad claimed that the British were quick to tell then 
when they were not conforming to British customs, but that Amer'- 
cans would neither tell them their faux pas nor explicitly state th 
culture rules they were breaking. See: Useem and Useem, TMi 
W estern-Educated Man in India, Dryden Press, 1954. 
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tion evidently has a different function in the lives of these 
men than has interpersonal relationships with neighbors. 


stres | quite aware of the occasions on which others deviate from their 
expectations or on which their own perimeters of privacy are 
invaded, but they are not similarly aware of the occasions on 
which their own behavior affronts their neighbors. 

A highly sensitive area in the sphere of privacy is child- 
, rearing practices. Theoretically, how neighbors raise their 
king children is “their business” and yet, the way in which child- 
ject ren are raised does indicate the regard in which you hold 
well your neighbors. Children, particularly of pre-school and 
primary grade age, within a neighborhood are dependent 
upon each other for playmates, learn from each other and 


The reputation of the larger neighborhood which the resi- 
dent shares indicates to some extent the type of person he is. 
In American culture, an individual cannot call attention 
directly to his achievements, but rather must seek out respect 
indirectly. Self-esteem is built upon a number of facets, and 
neighborhood reputation is one of these which a man uses to 
identify himself both to himself and others. He becomes an 
instance of the reputation which the larger neighborhood 
has, i.e., he is the type of person who lives in that type of 


langes: | 
; | set standards for each other. neighborhood. If the man’s self-image is consistent with the 
pens | If neighbors have common patterns of child rearing, neigh- neighborhood reputation, he gains a sense of satisfaction; if, 
es bors feel reinforced. If, however, they do not, the men experi- however, there is disparity between what he would like his 
vs ) ence stress. Typical of the men who feel stressed is the self-image to be and the meaning which the neighborhood 
eall | following : reputation conveys to others, he feels stressed. 
') The thing I don’t like about our neighborhood—and A related oe ” self-image = which the yee . 
a frankly I want to move when I can afford a little better, the larger neighborhood contributes is his Cncepuee of him- 
wy which shouldn’t be too long now—is the philosophy of self as a provider for his family. Part of the reputation of the 


~- 


this neighborhood ; it’s how quick can I get my kid out of 
school so he can work in the factory and bring in more 
money. We plan to send our children to college. God 
knows we are not snobs, but there has just got to be a 
feeling of common interest. Those kids are nice and 
everything, but they get their philosophy from their 
parents, and it conflicts with the philosophy that ours get 
from us. There are plenty of areas around here that 
have more or less areas of mutual interest with us, and 
we are planning to move. 


neighborhood is based on the type of services provided for the 
members—schools, churches, transportation facilities, shop- 
ping areas, etc. The man sees himself as the provider of the 
neighborhood setting, with its attendant facilities for his wife 
and children. 


I needed a larger house, but there was also a desire to 
associate with a_ better neighborhood, although the 
neighborhood we lived in before was not a low-class 
neighborhood. There are so many advantages that I could 


| see that the children would get out of the new neighbor- 


ition i 
* hood with their associations in school. 
ch the 4 . 
ne The Larger Neighborhood 
neig : es ‘ 
th # New developments of families in the early part of the family 
itn ft - e . t . . . e ee ° . 
é When asked to “describe the neighborhood in which you cycle witness greater activities for the establishment of neigh- 
oOrTnots ° 9 e . aia ey° 
1 ) live,” all of the men employed the larger neighborhood as_borhood reputations than do older developments of families 
h syn : _ p : ‘ : : : , 
their reference and used one or more of the following items: with children later in the life cycle. 
rega e a , e er 5 
one-half used a specific name (X hills, R subdivision) ;1? al- ’ eh 
yust . . « . ug”? “na We have a small homeowners association down there 
most one-half used social class (“upper-middle class” “‘middle- ; 
5 fs hird ie ae 4] [suburban new development] which has been set up to 
lass”) ; one-third e red some adjective with a class mean- : : ; ; 
seis | nn, 2) ne tain eens . rapa” eae are rane, 1 try to promote the area and improve it and its relations 
t ave = ce S . ’ ac © © © ® ~ " . ¥ . . . 
ie ing (“good neighborhood, not fashionable at all, nice but to the city. We have a parents club in connection with 
ay deteriorating’) ; one-fourth used price range of homes—par- the school, and a number of other very active organiza- 
a ~ > ticularly if they resided in either a new development or in an tions—all of which are because the neighborhood is new, 
sekeel ° 7 ° aT ” . 
fi : upper income neighborhood ( $8,000 to $10,000 homes, because there are so many young couples In if. 
becom ge ) e. +. ge ‘4 
ra $20,000 homes and up’’) ; one-fourth indicated the age of the 
neig! ; G62 ; : \ ils act tate a ‘ : : 
neighborhood (‘new development,” “older neighborhood”) ; Generally speaking, the more urban and anonymous the 
_ » one-fifth referred to the occupations of the household heads situation, the greater weight the neighborhood reputation has 
open r . . . ‘ . ac a ev E ote “—_ ¢ ° a av 
| I (“hourly rated people,” “junior executives,” “professional as a symbol of status, for the man has fewer other avenues 
rerself 5% we Eee Bl oats ar ee a aaaiaiins caine te Rt ills 
ws) people”) ; 6 percent referred specifically to the age of residents for gaining respect (1.e., he is not known personally for what 
1 Th , (“younger couples,” “older people”). There was a scattering _ he is to others). Also the higher the socioeconomic status, the 
il The 3 ‘ fe eh ae ; ; : De a ae ar se .; a 
! of responses such as size of lots, availability of public services, more the man’s social activities take place outside the im 
1e pat : < . . 5 ‘ ; 
P degree of ruralness, etc. mediate neighborhood, and hence the greater the need for 
m be ‘lee: . . g . . . Si eal acai : 
7 It is significant that not one of these men described their having a neighborhood identity w hich conveys to people out 
en al . : . , d s . ‘ sna et a 
: neighborhoods in terms which would refer to the tone of in- side the neighborhood the type of person he is. Especially 
terpersonal interaction, e.g., friendly, cooperative, people in- stressed in this area are those who have risen fast occupation- 
| above’ teresting to talk to, although these terms were employed ally but who have been unable to purchase homes in neighbor- 
1s, DU e e . ° — emaiee , $2 : 
‘ae | When referring to neighbors. Larger neighborhood reputa- hoods commensurate w ith their new status. 
is pat The reputation of the larger neighborhood is the setting 
Se . . . . . . . . 
m Indi 2 Ww . . within which relationships are established with close neigh- 
I] then 12. We suspect that an even higher proportion would have used cae e el h 
‘Ameri ) @Name to communicate the type of neighborhood in which they lived | bors—for it is presumed that neighbors will share the char- 
tate the had the interviewers been from the same city and therefore knowl- acteristics of the larger neighborhood. In this sense, one picks 
m, Thi edgeable about the reputation which a name would convey. To be 


sure, there are some larger neighborhoods without a specific name. _his close neighbors by picking the reputation of the larger 
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neighborhood. Residents of the larger neighborhood are con- shared memories of childhood with their fathers, mother: 
sidered somewhat interchangeable, and the assumption is that and siblings. 
an individual could live any place in the larger neighborhood 2) The self-identity of this segment of American societ 
and expect to establish comparable neighboring relationships stems primarily from the occupational role, and this status 
“1 2 2. ‘ a ‘ ° e ° 
with close neighbors. position 1s the pivot for assessing the relevance os ap 
None of the organizations in which these men were em- pr ane of extended family, neighbors, schools, churches 
ployed put direct pressure on their people to live in particular friends and style of life. Viewed world-wide this is a rather 
neighborhoods. Those lower in occupational status categorical- unique a. for in societies which are characterize 
; . . «< : — } . ° ° ‘- ¢ . 
ly denied that where they lived (‘“‘as long as it was decent and by primary elf-identitv growing out of family members! 
respectable had any relevance for their career. Those — class or caste status, the work role is chosen or entered in 
er In o¢ ~cupati ion: status felt that the reputation of the because of its appropriateness for one *s family é social 
neighborhood was - deride’ for their selection for hilines or caste status rather than the reverse. 
ment (which they felt was based solely on their competence Viewed in this light, the residential neighborhood 
on the job), but that after they had advanced in the organiza- become, fot upwardly mobile men stripped of kin and er 
tion there was or would be some informal expectations by values stem primarily from the work role, the locus for worl 
others oth thos higher and lowe! than themselves ) for ing out the supporting framework for the functioning r of thei Bs 
them to live in neighborhoods with reputations commensurat nuclear family and the basis for entrance into other suppor 
with their higher positions. However, the men felt this pres ing institutions of church, school, clubs, etc. The hiol = 
sure to move as one which was self-imposed rather than occupation of the men with the social and status jaan 
imposed by their organizations istics of their neighbors and neighborhood is understandabl 
for it stems from their need to have consistency and mutually > 
nforcing life segments. Residential neighborhoods in other 
Résumé and Implications areas of the world which do not serve these purposes also d 
not precipitate such concern for socioeconomic status on th ? 
“ee — : a ' n 
- ot “4 1: t of their members. For many n 100ds in tl ne n 
he analysis of the evidence collected in this field study Patt oF their membd¢ . For many neighborhoods ir . Ameri- | : 
: ie 1 } “an Sout! hich c le VI ely lvergve SOCK; ~lasses } wo 
suggests the need for further empirical work on the functional #1 Sour wine! nelude widely diverge nt social classes) 
- . ; : this has become a relatively recent preoccupation, since schoo \ 18 
onificance of emergent social groupings in modern America! ag? ‘ sige ae of 
; a tae : . 1 Tacilities Nave been equated with residential areas. In Indi U 
vilizatio | nindings herein depicted « obviously do not ; °* ° ° yee . . 
: a major concern with residential living is not socioeconomic | 4n¢ 
hold for « segments of American society or for other E 3 ana a 
ae ; beohisct hej class so much as caste or community, for the extended kin Is 
S ties I the ac invite comparisons fto noeniieght thei . « 9 ° 
ee the source of support fo1 pienmanayy Brahmins, Parsees Mt 
sionificant . re ‘ ‘ ' J 
ee Anglo-Indians. With the emergence of non-caste oriente wh 
The nuclear family in all societies is dependent upon activities and the breaking up of a joint family in Indi tr 
ther soc structures for fulfilling its functions of socializ there are developing in urban centers certain neighborhood } ing 
iz and educ the young, for psychological, social and eco- not unlike those described in this paper, although not t 
nomic support of its members. In most societies, a major yet with as clearly defined cultural norms for interaction. 
structure which has been and still is used is the extended Residential mobility, so characteristic of this segment of ap 
croup, although many other groupings, such as caste and American life, is not then per se a stressful process leading t SZ 
ethnic enclaves, have performed these functions. anomie, as it has sometimes been claimed, but is actually gn 
The nuclear family of the sezment of American society Tesource for occupationally upwardly mobile men ; for moving | 7 
7 eal ] a nhckrd ae 6 Ae aha 
] ] : : ; : ¢ aeail nables ; to ¢ ate the porting 1ghnborno nc 
we have under consideration is a small unit without much ¢4DJes them to activate the supporting neight hood fu . 
1 ; fee ai weg tions appropriate for their changing occupational role. If Ie 
of the network of social support supplied by extended kin. . 
Sar pe ears hich the men can meet the cultural norms of neighboring based on} __ 
i his lack Of Kin support Is due to a number of factors of which faa ; - : : a 
; ; - > yy ~+categorical designation, symmetry and reciprocity, neighbors 
the most important are: a) the wide geographical dispersal eae Ai 5 yaa ; ; eee 
a ae , and neighborhoods become limited but tangible resources; if? 4 
of kin (only two of our sample had members of their wives WEARS nee 
ae es the men and their families cannot meet these norms, they |); 
extended kin group near enough to call upon for aid—and 
s ¥ 1: a 1. become a potential source of stress. ion 
these two did use this resource); and D) the wide vergence Tr . . "a . : . +1 
a ents e life { Che findings of this study indicate that there are social } 
of the men in their occupational status and style of life from . . . . ‘ 
OMe aT ee — ‘ ree ' strengths inherent in modern American life which help t 
other members of their kin—successful, individua ywar . . ass a ee . seps | UNCC 
, . cena idual upward sustain the individual and his family in the routine stresses lesi 
mobility removes the nN t ceocral . ut also ‘ . “os fe a aia J; 

— — ie men not only geographically, but als of daily living, and that there are resources built into ordi \ that 
eamally and newel ocal ram kj . src The . ° . . : : : fi wh 
ocially and psychologically, from kin members. The men  jary social groupings which provide persons with means for | a 
+ +} camnle re r + 65 2 . »” eycent ‘ ‘ ail noc 
ot the sample reported that they had “little in common” except coping with and alleviating stresses in a complex world. There } Neg 

have been shifts in functions from one institution to another , sion 
——- aa : oA Ber 
ates : 5 eee ; a activities ar 
We are indebted to William F. Whyte for a number of perti ind the dev elopment of new actly itie “ to fulfill new me read 
nent suggestions in this section precipitated by modern urban American civilization. 
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This paper is in the nature of an early progress report 
an exploration into teaching about caste in intra-caste 

d in cross-caste situations. The situations exist in a society 
where all teachers and all students have clearly ascribed 
ste statuses. ‘he particular society here considered is the 
5 the United States of America. The castes are Negro 
1 white.! The possible intra-caste situations include Negro 
of Negro students (N-N) and white instructors 


students (W-W). The cross-caste possibilities are 

te instructors of Negro students (W-N) and Negro in 

tructors of white students (N-W). groups contain 
; 


1 | 
rs of both castes 





Student 


would prov ide othe: permut itions, 


they are omitted from this exploratory ettort. 


[wo other statements will finish setting the limits of the 


per. It deals with teaching at the college level and te iching 
pror sional anthropologists and sociologists.* It is rec 
gnized that the teaching process involves students as well as 


teachers. But so far professors have provided all of the data. 
What is said 


le interpretations of 


regarding the reaction of students represents 


professors. 
‘Dp Hansen is in the 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology 


the University of Alabama. ‘The paper was read at the annual 

neeting of the American Anthropological Association in Mexico, 

.K., in December, 1959. The present version contains minor revi 
al idditions 

A fe ocial scientists and other people object to the use of caste 


reason for the objection is the not 
that properly 
grouping in an utterly rigid system and further implies 
satisfied with Hence, to call 


vhites and Negroes castes is to declare the system to be almost un 


refer to these categories. One 


1comn view, especially among Negroes, caste 


that everyone is his caste position. 


modifable and to suggest that all Negroes are content with existing 
Negro stat Chis connotation probably arose from a misapprehen 
sion of the social realities of India, a point made by Gerald D. 


berreman in a paper, “Caste in India and the United States,” also 


ead at the 1959 AAA meeting. 
The usage of caste in this article conforms with its general 
meaning in social science writing. It says nothing about the stability 


f 


I the system or the acceptance of caste position. 


2. An inquiry into the teaching about caste of physicists, biologists, 
historians, professors of English, and others would be another in 
teresting project. 


About Caste in Intra-Caste and in Cross-Caste | 


ia 


ituations 


Hansen * 


A brief account of the background of what is being re 


] } 


ported will tell where we are and emphasize the exploratory 


nature of what we are doing. 


Alabama. 


state proclaim it to be 


The automobile 
the “Heart of 
Mississippi could contest the claim. 


| teach at the University of 
license tags of my 
only 


Dixie.”” Probably 


My university is for the white caste, though it was briefly 
desegregated by Autherine Lucy a few years ago. So, since 
1950, I have been teaching in a W-W situation. 
During the 1955-1957 academic years, I had the opportun 
£ PI 
ity of offering anthropology for three academic quarters in 
i college for Negroes? across town from my university. T} 


Sire 
[ instructed in a W-N 


In beginning anthropology in both schools, I used the same 


situation. 


textbook and approximately the same lectures and examina 
tions. Any differences were due mainly to the f 


had the other, As | 


the two teaching experiences, it was easy to note that Negroes 


that one 


school semesters ; quarters. pondered 
readily accepted certain facts about caste that whites resisted. 


that Neg roes 


resisted. In the South, a set of fictions about race function 


Likewise, whites would quickly learn facts 
to justify and support the caste system. It follows that race 
as well as caste entered into the classroom presentations. 
A fellow anthropologist has had much more experience 
than [ teaching in a W-N situation. Robert G. Armstrong 


Atlanta 


Elsewhere, he has occasionally instructed white students. 


University off and on for ten years. 


We 


“bull-sessions 


has been at 


compared observations in several extended 
beginning in 1957. 
aid of a foundation,“ 


in the South for 


Armstrong and I, with the timely 
organized a session on teaching about caste 
the May, 1959, meeting of the Society for Applied Anthro 
Wisconsin. The participants 


pology at the University of 


were seven college and university teachers plus two spokesmen 





Stillman College. 


4. The Fund for the Republic. 
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for agencies interested in the orderly modification of the 
South’s caste system.° 

It is hoped that this session will eventuate in an adequate 
publication. Certainly, this progress report does not pretend 
to cover it. As I wrote what is here offered I had to rely on 
my memory of what had been said, since the paper was due 
several weeks before the typescriptions of the Wisconsin dis- 
cussion became available. So, this article simply undertakes 
to set forth some of the things that I think I am beginning 
to learn regarding teaching about caste in a caste system 
from all sources, including the Applied Anthropology pro- 
gram, 


W-W 


The W-W situation, the situation I know best, is given 
a disproportionate amount of attention. The other three 
situations are presented largely in terms of comparisons and 
contrasts with W-W. 

My teaching deep in the Deep South is aimed at the ap- 
proximately eighty-five per cent of my students who are in- 


digenous Southerners. Actually, the views of the non- 


Southerners seem not to be greatly different as a general 
rule. Still, it is the born-and-bred Southerners that I keep 
uppermost in mind. I make several assumptions about them 
or about the majority of them. 


1) They readily recognize that I am not a Southerner. 
My speech tells them. All of their lives they have heard, 
“Only a Southerner can understand the South.” The cliché 
carries the further connotation that the caste system is the 
particular aspect of the South that is least comprehensible 
to an outsider. Probably most university students doubt the 
full truth of the cliché. But it is there to fall back on if an 
item comes up in class that a student would prefer not to 
accept. 


5. A short description of this session before the Society for Applied 
Anthropology is offered for the benefit of those having a special 
interest in the discussion. The participants were: Robert G. Arm- 
strong (anthropologist), Atlanta University, who has worked for 
several years in a W-N situation; A. T. Hansen (anthropologist), 
University of Alabama, whose experience is predominantly W-W; 
Lewis W. Jones (sociologist), Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, whose 
labors in teaching and extension have been mostly N-N; C. H. Par 
rish (sociologist), University of Louisville, Kentucky, who for a 
few years has instructed primarily in a N-W situation; Jitsuichi 
Masuoka (sociologist), Fisk University, Tennessee, a Japanese- 
American whose teaching situation for about 16 years can be ren- 
dered (J) W-N; Simon D. Messing (anthropologist), now at Hiram 
College, Ohio, who taught 1956-1958 in a W-N situation in a small 
liberal arts college for Negroes in Georgia; William E. Bittle (an 
thropologist), University of Oklahoma, whose teaching situation is 
W-W for all practical purposes but his university has desegregated 
during his tenure; Wilton S. Dillon, Executive Secretary and Re- 
search Director, Phelps-Stokes Fund, New York City; and Harold 
S. Fleming, Executive Director of the Southern Regional Council, 
Atlanta. C. W. M. Hart (anthropologist), Universtiy of Wisconsin, 
President of the Society for Applied Anthropology at the time, acted 
as chairman. 

This program came about with insufficient preparation. There 
was some preliminary talk. A month before the SAA meeting, a 
grant arrived. Hansen and Armstrong hastily assembled the above 
panel. Most of the participants had never met each other. Nor could 
they be adequately briefed about what was expected of them. As a 
consequence of the haste, the session had three phases. During two 
hours on Friday morning, May 15, the panelists got acquainted, de- 
cided what they would try to say, and set up an order of presenta- 
tion and a rough division of labor. On Saturday morning for about 
three hours the panelists reported in the official session. Afterwards 
there was a luncheon meeting to consider “what next.” 
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a ee 


2) They think that anthropology textbooks, that all 
scientifically reputable textboooks dealing with caste and 
race, are written by non-Southerners and addressed primarilj 
to non-Southerners. Again the cliché about “understanding 


the South” is available. But books do have a certain authority, 


3) They would prefer to have no treatment of Souther 
caste and race in courses where examinations are given, grade: 
are assigned, and college credit is earned. This is partly be. 
cause they believe they already know most of what is worth 


knowing on the subject. But the aversion is also due to the 


circumstance that they have status within the caste system 
and that the system is currently manifesting disquieting 
instability. They do not like to be tested and graded on in- 
formation that may touch personal anxieties. Outside of the 
classroom, on the other hand, wherever students gather to 
converse with each other, caste and race are very popular 
topics. It may be added that classroom consideration of these 
same topics in far-away regions of the world is all right. 
4) They seem to accept the caste arrangements as they 
were around 1930 as being about what they should be and 
often insist that most Negroes agree. Or, “right-thinking” 
Negroes do anyway. But my students generally hold that 
some modifications ought to be made in the direction of in- 
creased education and economic opportunity for Negroes 
still to be 
widely with reference to the extent of such changes. In con- 


segregated and subordinated. Opinions diverg 


trast, there is almost full consensus on the point that all 
modifications should be initiated and carried out by Souther 
whites. Changes should not come from Negroes, nor from the 
Supreme Court, nor from federal action of any kind, nor 
from pressures arising beyond the boundaries of the United 
States. Foreign countries should solve every one of their owr 
problems before they venture to criticize “Our Souther 
Way of Life.” 

5) They appear to take it for granted that biological facts 
accord with the realities of the caste system. That is, they 
conceive of the two castes as constituting two clearly distin- 
guishable genetic categories, the distinctive social roles of the 


castes being expressions of categorically different organic 


equipment. Or, maybe they just deeply hope this is so. 

6) They hold as a value that it is right to accept empirical) 
demonstrated facts. It would be bad, they believe, for college 
students in 1959 to think that the earth is a saucer instead of 
an approximate sphere. And if a parent should seriously in- 
struct his children that the moon is composed of green cheese, 
he would be morally as well as factually wrong. 

7) They believe in efficiency. Waste is bad. The effective 
use of resources, including manpower resources, is good. So, 2 
Negro who is a potential nuclear physicist, they feel, should 
become a nuclear physicist and not a houseboy for an affluent 
member of the white caste. 


8) They think that every individual should be able to 
achieve something approaching his maximum potential self: 
development. Social-cultural arrangements that obstruct o 
constrict self-development are bad. Perhaps, I should say that 
my students believe they believe this way. Evidence turns up 
constantly that their thinking on this point concerns their own 
social class in their own community primarily, the rest of the 
white caste to a lesser degree, and the Negro caste even less. 
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are “practical” in their adjustments to life’s 
conditions. ‘Vo achieve their goals, they do need college credits 


nd grades; they do have to pass their courses. So they are 
willing to give the answers they figure the teacher wants 


no matter what their private opinions may be. 


The foregoing assumptions set the framework within which 
[ try teach. Assumption nine, their need to pass courses, 
ffords a simple source of motivation. But too much reliance 


1 produce a cynical adjustment where students strive 
to detect the teacher’s “right” answers and to deliver “right” 
without any concern as to why the answers are right. 
feel 
unable to understand the South (assumptions 


does 


students non-Southern teachers and textbook 
writers are 
two ) not erect insuperable obstacles. In fact, 

rner who happened to become an anthropologist and 
turned to the South might face the hazard of being 

d disloyal to his regional caste. As I conduct intro- 
luctory anthropology, race and caste are deliberately left until 
class has met a dozen times or so. By then the teacher and 
have had a chance to show that they do understand 
ngs, and rapport is growing. Rapport serves to re- 
luce the reluctance to take up Southern caste in a course for 


redit sumption three). Note that I say “reduces” and not 


rightness 
te system (assumption four) that only limited use 
le of students’ beliefs in the efficient utilization of 
ian resources and in maximum self-development (assump- 
and eight). Practically all Southern students ar- 


] sia ai eke ° ° 
i-learned 1s the conviction of the basic 





tive at the university with an apparently firm faith that their 
efficiency self- 
as reasonable persons should expect. They be- 


ratus provides for as much and 


‘ve that Negroes have Negro capacities to conceive and 
upational and personal goals. Whites have dif 
rent and higher possibilities and aspirations. Very few 
ve ever had a relaxed conversation with a Negro 
become 


who could an important manager or 


lministrator, a high-level professional, or a productive sci- 

intelligent young friend of mine had to leave the 
th and enroll in Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
that 


The caste system works well to prevent inter-caste 


ey to discover Negroes really could be competent 


ition, which is one of its functions as all anthro- 
know. 
fter my students have been exposed to some courses 
| with learning processes, with personality formation, 
other human behavioral phenomena do they become 
ible to education regarding the distortion, the frustra- 
tion, and the adjustment to demeaning goals that the opera- 
aste system produces in Negroes. With students 


my courses in Culture and Personality and Minor- 


a ee 
who reac 
ity Peoples, I can examine these matters with some assurance 
that they will catch the significance of what is presented. 
Most of the college people I meet in the classroom are 
taking introductory anthropology. The majority of them 
I do not see again because their curricula intervene or because 
anthropology is too hard or too realistic. For these “one-shot” 
students, their belief that it is proper to accept empirically 
demonstrated facts coupled with their belief that biological 
facts support caste “facts” affords the best approach. I strug- 


gle to communicate the meaning of the suffix “oid” in mongol- 
oid, caucasoid, and negroid. True racial categories I write 
all lower case. The subordinate caste in the South I capitalize 
plainly, Negro. In a quiz then, an octoroon is a caucasoid 
and a Negro. The issue turns on two taxonomies or on two 
frames of reference. Certain, biological specimens are classi- 
fiable as negroid. Negro classifies caste statuses, not specimens. 
It is simple but difficult for white students to learn. In an 
effort to aid the learning process, I undertake not to speak 
of races as being composed of people or persons. Races are 
made up of organisms or specimens. The units of castes, how- 
ever, are persons. It can even be said that persons belong to 
castes. Specimens do not really “belong” to races in this 
sense. Rather, they are put into racial categories by taxon- 
omists. I usually point out that, for most purposes, taxon- 
omists prefer dead specimens. The dead have no urgent sense 
of belonging. 

Throughout their lives, my white students have heard 
Southern whites discuss what they call the race problem or 
the Negro problem but never the caste problem. A radical 
solution is sometimes offered, not too seriously, ‘““We should 
send the Negroes back to Africa where they came from.” 
This ill-considered slogan gives an opportunity to examine 
the fanciful genetics that are part of the belief system of 
whites. All Negroes, the slogan says, are descended solely from 
African negroids. So, when mating occurred between caucas- 
oid males and negroid females in the South, only the genes 
of the female were transmitted to the offspring. None of my 
students seems willing to defend this regionally limited bi- 
sexual parthenogenesis, especially since it is reported to exist 
only in cross-caste matings. Within each caste the usual 
processess of bi-sexual reproduction are thought to hold. 
Still, students resist stating on paper that a substantial pro- 
portion of the ancestors of present-day Negroes came from 
western Europe. Occasionally, Southerners seeking a synonym 
for Negroes call them Afro-Americans. When I suggest a 
more accurate alternative, Afro-Euro-Americans, students 
do not embrace the term with enthusiasm. 

Many of my introductory students make mistakes on the 
short tests I give during the course. They say in one way 
or another that octoroons are negroids, that Negroes (i.e., 
lower-caste members) are descended solely from Africans, 
and that race and caste coincide in the South. They are 
penalized for their errors. In final examinations, practically 
all students are able to distinguish race and caste and to avoid 
confusing the classifications of specimens and statuses. I do 
not know what they think privately or what they will tell 
their children. Perhaps all that has been accomplished is 
to weaken a prevailing set of rationalizations that support 
the caste system so that some students will feel the need to 
search for new rationalizations. Still, this may be a gain. The 
new rationalizations may be less convincing than the old 
established ones, leaving people oriented to reality a little 
more closely than they were before. 


N-N 
I have never been a Negro except empathetically. So, for 
teaching in the N-N situation I rely mostly on Lewis W. 
Jones, sociologist, at Tuskegee Institute in Alabama. What I 
sav consists of recollections of his report at the session before 
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the Society for Applied Anthropology plus several other con- 
versations with him. 
At the Wisconsi1 


Statement 


1 meeting he spoke immediately after I did, 


giving a of his assumptions as he teaches Negroes. 


Point by point comparison would tell the story less adequately 


than citing some highlights. The contrast is striking. His 
k structure 


students definitely do not think the existing caste 


is right. They earnestly want it changed. They do not believe 


that caste realities reflect racial facts. They are aware that 


whites take this view and figure that whites are seeking to 


biology to protect their privileged position. They know 
Negroes Euro-Africans. 


caucasoid mixture and consider it pollution. 


use 


nerfectly ell that are ancestral] 
perfectly wel Nat are ancestrally 


1 


A few regret the 


But mostly they are willing to live with the genes they have. 





Items of biologi fact that my white students try not to 
asily. They like 


courses. Their textbooks generally say what 


learn, his students accept to discuss caste 


and race in their 


they believe to be true. Their self-conceptions and hopes ar 
substantially accord with the findings of science. 
The interest in race and caste among Tuskegee students 


hat it creates something of an obstacle to education. 


1S SO vreat ft 


They are preoccupied with their own problems to a degree 





that makes it difficult to lead them to an examination of 
society and culture everywhere so that they can see their 
problems in perspective and more objectively. Jones tries to 

ve his students a real sense of how other minorities fare 


is structured in Hawaii and India and Brazil 
They 


+ ; : 
cannot escape their concern with them 


society 


and now 


; ; : . u 
and South Africa. learn abundance of facts, but 


ar 
all 


ds that many 


Jones fin 


selves long enough to grasp how the rest of the world works. 

Finally, an observation that I believe to be true is offered 
tentatively. Negro students expect Jones to be a protagonist 
of their caste.° If his role as a scientist seems to dilute his 


Negro caste membership, his students are resentful. My white 


contrast, are not happy about some of the results 


students 


of modern research that | pass on to them and require them 
to accept for examination purposes. Still, they do not demand 
that I advocate their caste claims. Perhaps, an upper caste 
can psychologically afford more professorial impartiality tha 
( lower caste which lives under great pressures. 
W-N 

I use my brief teaching of segregated Negroes only as back 
ground. Robert G. Armstrong of Atlanta University is my 
main source on W-N. His fulltime employment by a majo 
“Negro” institution introduces something that my limited 
experience lacks. In addition to meeting his classes, he pat 
ticipates in the Negro community, within and outside of his 
university, as a scholar and faculty member. 


: : 
His remarks to the Applied Anthropologists lend support 


to the 


point just tentatively put forward about Jones. Arm 


strong is white. He cou 


Negro caste. So Ar 
} 


whethe1 ne | 


ld not possibly be a member of the 


mstrong’s students insist on discovering 
white perspectives and prejudices before they 
as a teacher. We can state, shakily, 


both 


fully accept him 


i 
I a prop 
} 


osition which includes relationships. Negro students 





6. One comment Jones made suggests that he accepts the role in 
There are several wonderful stories I use in teach 
had Negroes and whites in the class, I couldn’t 


some measure. ° 
ing Negroes. If J 


use them 
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will not let a Negro be solely a scientist because he is “one 
of us,” whereas Negro students want a white to be a scientist 
because he is ‘“‘not one of us.” 

I should add that his students do assume that Armstrong 
will “speak for” the Negro caste when appropriate occasions 
arise. He has comprehended the realities. Hence, he should 
explain the realities to other whites. This he does as a matter 
of course and often finds himself functioning as a_ liaison 
between those segments of the two castes that his activities 
touch. 

Armstrong stressed how his labors at Atlanta University 
disclosed some hidden prejudices that he was unaware of, 
When he took the job, he felt confident that he really had no 
prejudices as regards Negroes. But he had known the uni- 
versally known fact that white males had sexually exploited 
Negro females for centuries. ‘The fact was repulsive to him, 
So, he arrived at his teaching post with a prejudice against 
prejudice that remained a prejudice. That is, he was full 
convinced that Negro females had no sexual attraction fo 
him. I quote him, “It took me awhile to get over this. I would 
say about three weeks.” It is probably unnecessary to note that, 
in getting over it, he did not acquire the widely held discrim- 
inatory feeling among white males that Negro females are 
especially attractive. That, after all, was the original source 
of his prejudice. 

According to Armstrong, Negro students are much in- 
terested in why he is there instead of at some other university. 
to discover if he is a “‘missionary’ 
if he 
Should they detect evidence of such attitudes, they do one of 
1) They 


attitudes to gain small 


They particularly want 
come to uplift them, or is motivated by pity or guilt 


two things or maybe both things. are resentful. 


2) They 


undertake to exploit the 
favors and concessions. Armstrong points out that this is 
one of the ways they and their ancestors adjusted to the caste 
system and that they are extremely good at playing “‘on the 
master’s guilt feeling.”” Honest teaching soon becomes difficult 
or impossible. 
For a white instructor to come to terms with Negro stu 
dents in a way that promotes common understandings and 
effective communication calls for soul-searching on both sides. 
But in spite of every effort, Armstrong explains, unresolved 
problems remain. The caste system is still there after any 
amount of scientific analysis. And the system bears harde 
on Negroes than on him. If he goes to a concert or lecture 
from which his students (and most of his colleagues) ar 
excluded, should he mention it around the university? If 
he does not, he is holding back in sharing the sort of thing 
people usually do share. If he does, quiescent hostility may be 
stirred. He claims to have no good answer. As time passes 
however, he is inclined to believe that mentioning such ex 
periences is generally the preferable alternative. 
Armstrong failed to allude to one way in which whites in- 
struct Negroes. Perhaps it does not occur at Atlanta Uni 
versity. The teacher is a convinced member of the white 
caste. He manifests no guilt and is not a missionary. The 
students are polite, amiable, deferential. The drama of tradi: 
to the college classroom. 
under these conditions. 
as these phenomena att 


tional caste interaction is transferred 
Maybe physics can be transmitted 
I doubt that caste and race can be, 
understood by contemporary behavioral scientists. I suspect 
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that time is running out even for physics courses. Negroes 
who go to college are generally quite weary of the traditional 
caste system. 


N-W 


H. Parrish, a sociologist at the University of Louisville 


. 


U. 
sa pioneer in this situation. He is the only pioneer with whom 
| have had any appreciable contact. For eight years he has 


) been teaching classes in a recently desegregated but mostly 


tivities | white university. 

In the Applied Anthropology session, he probably had the 
versity | oreatest impact of all of the panelists. He called attention 
are Of. | to the fact that his adjustment to his white students and they 
had no } to him was not left to be worked out quietly within the 
1e unl icademic walls. His position was novel. The information 
ploited | spread far and wide in the newspapers. He and his students 

pread far and wide in the newspapers. He and his student 
to him, } felt anxieties which might have been avoided. He even 
against | wondered before his first classes if all or most of his white 
S full > students might stay away. They came. 
ion for For awhile, at his request, he handled no courses that 
would | dealt directly with caste and race except as the topics came 


te that, } 


] 


up incidently as part of introductory sociology. Before long, 
liscrim- | he was established well enough on the student “grapevine” 
les are | to be willing to accept such courses as Social Problems and 
sourct } Race Relations where caste and race would have to be ex- 

mined in detail. 
uch in- } Early in his career of teaching in a predominately white 
versity. | university and after much thought, he made a decision he 
ionaty” has stuck to ever since. His role in the university, he decided, 
r guilt. } was that of a representative of sociology and not of the Negro 
one of | caste. Implementing the decision was not always easy. A 
sentful. | colleague in biology telephoned to say that one of his students, 
1 small ) a Negro, was not doing very well in biology. The boy, the 
this is | biology teacher explained, had good background and plenty 


he caste } 


“on the 


difficult 


h sides. | 


resolved 
ter any 
harder | 
lecturt 

es) al 

sity? If 
yf thing 
may be 
. passes 


uch ex 
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if brains. But he was not delivering as he should. Would 


Parrish counsel the boy. Parrish felt he had to say, 


I do not know the boy personally. He is not in sociology. 
Since his difficulty is in biology, it seems to me that he 
is your problem and not mine. 


As Parrish teaches white students about matters relating 


to the caste system, he discovers, 


5 My students are protecting me. They avoid mentioning 


or asking questions about the well-known facts that rates 
of illegitimacy and syphilis are much higher among 

Negroes than among whites. So I have to take the 

initiative in getting the facts before the class. Then we 

can proceed to examine and account for the facts. 

He cites another symptom of persisting tension regarding 
discussions of caste. If a class becomes restive while some other 
topic is being considered, he can get attention immediately 
by declaring, ‘““We shall now take up the question of race.” 

When Parrish can use race, half in jest, as a device to 
restore attention, his early anxieties are far in the past. He is 
apparently calm and relaxed and is now chairman of the 
department. The demands on his time for consultation on 
caste and race are endless. He manages to teach successfully 
in the most difficult of the four intra-caste and cross-caste 


) Situations. 


nditions. / 


1ena are \ 


suspect 


Comparisons 


Above, I state that N-W is the most difficult of the four 
} 


situations. On second thought, this may not be so. But before 
I go on with comparisons, let us look at what all four of us 
are undertaking to do. 

Each of us is a scientist-teacher. All of us indicate that 
clinging to these interlocking roles helps to keep us being 
scientists and makes us better teachers of caste and race than 
we would be otherwise. The most likely alternative roles 
would seem to be apologists for and defenders of the system, 
attackers of the of the 
advocates of one or the other of the castes. 


system, ameliorators system, and 

In fulfilling the scientist-teacher role, the N-N situation 
may pose the greatest problems. Jones is under pressure to 
be an advocate. In considering caste, even a moderate amount 
of objectivity comes hard for Negro students, and they may 
expect a Negro teacher to be sympathetic to the point that, 
if he agrees, he partially abandons his scientist-teacher role. 
He faces a constant struggle, or, at least, a constant invita- 
tion to relax.’ 

Cross-caste teaching is never easy. Real educational com- 
munication violates the segregation principle that is inherent 
in all caste systems. Probably the most difficult aspect of 
the N-W situation is for it to be allowed to happen at all. 
Once it is going on, the day-by-day task of teaching, viewed 
as a whole, may be no more complicated than in the W-N 
situation. The details of the complications, of course, differ 
markedly. Both Parrish and Armstrong stress the importance 
of the scientist-teacher role in their operations. This stand 
de-personalizes them to some extent and tends to blur their 
caste ascriptions. ‘he categories of scientists and teachers 
cut across castes. 

My job, W-W, is the easiest of the four. The members 
of the caste that I try to teach about caste have their status 
anxieties, but they are generally less acute than are those of 
the lower caste. My students let me be a scientist-teacher 
with little or no protest and listen to what I say for use 
on examinations and perhaps on other occasions. I assume 
they are modern Americans and that they believe in science, 
in efficiency, and in individual self-development. They really 
do. It seems they are sometimes surprised by where these 
beliefs lead them, but they do not reject their beliefs. In- 
stead, they change their minds about caste and race or re- 
rationalize or re-compartmentalize. 


Looking Ahead 
This paper, it will be recalled, is offered as an early prog- 
ress report. I and several others hope to pursue the leads we 
have turned up. Plans, however, are still in the thinking 
stage. My main concern just now is have this report in print. 
When other 


Negroes about caste and race (this includes quite a number 


scientist-teachers who instruct whites and/or 


of people) read this article, perhaps some of them will come 
up with researchable ideas that will speedily increase our 
knowledge of the area here touched on in an exploratory way. 


Another Negro social scientist reported in a private conversa 
tion that his experience teaching in a segregated Negro college in 
the South was brief and not very happy. Some of his students 
seemed to expect his sympathy to the extent of his accepting class- 
room performance which was generally inferior to what they could 
do. When he definitely did not fulfill the expectation, a good many 
of his students were shocked. 
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Core Values and Diplomacy: A Case Study of Iceland 
Laura Thompson* 
It is generally agreed that during the last few years Ice- their character, attitudes, and core values. It may even give 
land has scored a diplomatic success. Not only has she formally a clue to future behavioral trends in the context of Iceland’ | 


withdraw her consent from a treaty arrange 


threatened to 
ment whereby a NATO strategic base and installations have 
been established on the island and thousands of American 
troops have been stationed there, but she has gained certain 
concessions. For the smallest sovereign nation in the Unitec 


Nations—160,000 


status— 


islanders barely a decade out of colonial 


this unusual diplomatic victory. For 


lis represents an 
it, Iceland’s allies are paying not only in concessions but also 


in anxiety regarding the long-range security of a major base.! 


For there is no guarantee that present treaty arrangements 
will endure. Other crises may occur as the situation in Iceland 
shifts in response to local politics and the international sit 
uation. 


In this article 


an attempt is made to inquire, according 
anthropological approach,? into the meaning behind 


to an 


Iceland’s manifest success in international relations. It is 


isolated island community such as Ice- 


suggested that, in an 


where the culture is relatively integrated, recurrent 


terns and documents may be analyzed as though 


land, 
behavior pat 
represented internal evidence of an implicit, but per 


hip 


they 


sistent, preferred relations pattern. An attempt is made 


to abstract sucl relationship pattern from some of the 
wealth of empirical data available in the Icelandic record. 
It is suggested that a knowledge of such a traditional rela 


tionship pattern, if implicit in the evidence, and an awareness 


of its expression in behavior and behavioral products through 
help to Icelandic people, 


millenium, may understand the 


* Dr Department of Sociology and Anthro- 


Raleigh, North Carolina. 


Thompson is in the 

North Carolina State College, 
form of this paper was presented at the Annual Meet- 
Anthropological Association, Mexico City, 
is based on the author’s long-range 
values of the Icelanders. The field 
werk pilot study in 1952) and library research were sponsored 
by the Institute of World New Social Re- 
search and financed by a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. A 
from the Faculty Research and Professional Development 
North Carolina State College, facilitated the write-up. 


1. Porter McKeever, “How To Throw Away an Air Base,” Har- 
per’s Magazine, CCXIII (October, 1956), 39-44; “Keflavik Inci- 
dent,” Time Magazine, LXXIV (September, 1959), 40; “End of An 
Incident,” Time Magazine, LXXIV, (September, 1959), 16; “Yanks 
Go Home,” Newsweek, LIV (September 21, 1959), 69; “Departure 
in a Dispute,” Newsweek, LIV (September 28, 1959), 54. 
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short 
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28, 1959. The paper 
research into the culture and 


ffairs of the School of 
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2. The approach herein suggested is discussed in the author’s forth- 


coming book, Toward a Science of Mankind, to be published by 
McGraw-Hill, New York. 


strategic position in the modern world. Specifically, it ma 
help Iceland’s allies to key their actions more nearly in accoré 
with Iceland’s felt needs and goals so that international rela: 
tions may be mutually benefited and strengthened. 

For present purposes, the analysis is limited to certair 
aspects of Icelandic social structure and land-use patterns 


~ 


although a survey of other types of ethnographic field docu: | 


child-training patterns, customary law 
_ yields 


ments, including 
ritual, literature, and art forms, now in progress, 
similar findings. 


Community Organization and Leadership 


As is well known, Iceland was settled between about 87 
and 930 A.D. by Norwegian chiefs who left the homeland t 
escape tribute payment to Harald the Fairhair, a petty chief: 
tain who was attempting to impose his rule over the whol 
country.? Thus, the settlers were a self-selected group whos 
leaders resisted the idea of political dominance by one 0 
their number. They sought, by peaceful migration to a remote 
virtually uninhabited island, to re-establish their tradition 
local independence and prestige. 

In Iceland, the typical migrant unit, consisting of a famil 
head, his immediate family, servants and bondsmen, his live 
stock and equipment, settled on a limited freehold clair 
and established a farmstead.© The household group cultivate’ 
cereals and hay, and raised sheep, horses, and cattle.’ In tim 


3. By the term “core values” is meant the concepts of the group 
usually implicit, concerning the nature of the world and its power 
sources, including the group’s concept of the nature of mankind 
animals, plants, the earth, sea, and sky, the sun and other celestia 
bodies, and the relations of these to one another (see L. K. Frank 
Society As the Patient, Rutgers University Press, New Brunswich 
N.J., 1949, p. 365). 

4. The approach and evidence will be elaborated in a monograp! 
now in preparation. 


5. T. Ellwood (trans.), Landndmabék; The Book of Settlement 0) 
Iceland (2nd ed.), Wilson Kendal, 1908; Ari Thorglisson, Thi 


Book of the Icelanders (Islengingabék), 1930; H. Hermansso 
(trans. & ed.), Islandica, XX. 
6. B. S. Phillpotts, Kindred and Clan in the Middle Ages av 


After; A Study of the Sociology of the Teutonic Races, Cambridg 
University Press, London, 1913, p. 35. 


7. E. D. Schonfeld, “Der Islandische Bauernhof und sein Betri¢ 
zur Sagazeit,” Quellen und Forschungen zur Sprach- und Kulturgt 


~ 


—— 


~e 


schichte der Germanischen Vélker, XCI, Karl J. Triibner, Stras*) 


burg, 1902. 
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the strongest and wealthiest chiefs built temples, usually ded- 
icated to Thor,® on their land. Here the folk from neighbor- 
ing farmsteads met voluntarily to worship and to discuss com- 
mon problems and decide on matters of law and order. In 
these assemblies, the chief, called a gothi, presided over temple 
rites and feasts, and preserved order and regularity of judicial 
proceedings.? He provided leadership among his followers, 
called thingmen, in times of danger. The members of such a 
group cooperated in case of natural catastrophes and other 
emergencies. There was no legal power of coercion, either 
by gothi over thingmen or vice versa, nor was there anything 
in the nature of a police force, army, or military organization 
to keep order or maintain peace.!° Thus local group coincided 
with religious parish, and ritual permeated and reinforced the 
egislative and judicial aspects of life. 

In sum, an independent chief who acted as priest and his 
followers or congregation, living in household groups on iso- 
ated farmsteads, were united by a personal bond of mutual 
advantage and mutual responsibility which could be dissolved 
by either party at will.!! They formed an autonomous, mu- 
tually self-sustaining neighborhood called a gothorth. When 
the first Icelandic Commonwealth was established in 930 
A.D., such rural communities, combined into judiciary dis- 
tricts, became the basic units of representation in the famous 
Althing, the first parliamentary governing body in Europe. 





8. James Bryce, Studies in History and Jurisprudence, Oxford 
University Press, New York, 1901, p. 267; M. W. Williams, Social 
Scandinavia in the Viking Age, Macmillan, New York, 1920, p. 369f; 
W. A. Craigie, The Religion of Ancient Scandinavia, Constable, 
London, 1914, pp. 5, 18. 


9, Bertha S. Phillpotts, “Temple Administration and Chieftainship 
in Pre-Christian Norway and Iceland,” Viking Society for Northern 
Research, London, Saga Book VIII, 1914, pp. 264-284. According to 
Phillpotts, “In Iceland, where there was at first no other bond to 
attract dependents, and where at first no settled thing-places brought 
people together independently of the sacrificial feasts, the temple 
must have loomed large in the public eye, and we can understand 
that those who succeeded in consolidating their power were those 
who possessed and administered this central meeting-place, and 
who, further, did not have to delegate to others the observances 
that gave their acts a religious sanction. Hence the final success of 
the temple-owners in the race for power . . . the communal reli- 
gious feeling in Iceland was so strong that it shaped the whole 
political and administrative structure. Chieftainships not connected 
with temples were foredoomed to extinction.” (Ibid., pp. 283-284.) 


10. T. Thorsteinsson, 4 Handbook Published on the 60th Anniver- 
sary of Landsbanki fslands, Rikisprentsmithjan Gutenberg, Reykja- 
vik, 1946, p. 47; Bryce, op. cit., 267-268; T. G. Repp. A Historical 
Treatise on Trial by Jury, Wager of Law, and Other Co-ordinate 
Forensic Institutions, Formerly in Use in Scandinavia and in Iceland, 
Thomas Clark, Edinburgh, 1832, pp. 165ff. It is interesting to note 
that a somewhat similarly organized community, called Asgarthr, is 
described in the Edda, according to H. M. Chadwick (The Heroic 
Age, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1912, pp. 400-402), 
as the home of the gods, who hold their meetings beside the world- 
tree, Yggdrasill’s Ash. Apart from Asgarthr, each god has a myth- 
ical abode of his own, as, for example, Thor at Thrithheimr. The 
relations between the worshipper and his deity are conceived as 
of a personal and intimate character. “He regarded the latter as 
friend, counsellor and protector.” (Ibid., p. 402.) 

ll, Phillpotts, of. cit., 1913, pp. 37ff. 

12. See P. B. Du Chaillu, The Viking Age, Scribner's, New York, 
1889, pp. 518ff; Bryce, of. cit., pp. 272ff. Bryce states: “In Iceland the 
strong sense of independence which distinguished the Norsemen, 
and the jealousy the chiefs had of one another, made it necessary 
to devise means for securing equality and for preventing the influ- 
ence of any group or district from attaining predominance. In 
Iceland no executive powers were given to anybody, and 
elaborate precautions were taken to secure the rights of the smaller 
communities which composed the Republic and of the priest-chief- 
tains who represented them.” (Jbid., p. 285.) 





Thus evolved the traditional pattern of land-use in Ice- 
land and the structure of society based upon it. Today, iso- 
lated farmsteads still set the pattern of land-use in Iceland 
and family groups inhabiting them form the smallest units 
of organization in the rural communities.!3 A number of such 
family units comprise a rural municipality called a hreppur. 
Through its elected council of five, called a hreppsnefnd, a 
hreppur manages and finances, by means of a local tax, most 
of its own affairs. These usually include maintenance of roads; 
an active community center and a library; partial control 
and support of a local rural school; control and conservation 
of communal property such as summer pastures and fishing 
areas; supervision of winter fodder; and care of local poor 
and mentally ill, if needed as a supplement to liberal benefits 
from the Icelandic social security system, which has one of 
the most complete coverages in the world. Leadership of the 
non-coercive type is supplied by the chairman (oddviti) of the 
hreppur council, elected by its members. 

The hreppur also sends an elected representative to the 
county council (syslunefnd) which supervises the affairs of 
the hreppar within its jurisdiction and is chaired by a mag- 
istrate (syslumathur), appointed by the Minister of Justice 
in the Icelandic cabinet. The county magistrate appoints 
one sheriff (hreppstjori) for each hreppur, there being no 
police system except in the towns. Hreppur units within the 
county divisions, along with township divisions, thus form 
the basic local units (sysla) of the federal government. 

In short, the traditional community organization pattern, 
in slightly changed form, is reflected in the structure of both 
municipal government and federal government in Iceland 
today. Relations between the basic traditional units such 
as the farmsteads and the rural neighborhoods have been 
formalized into a complex whole, so organized as to preserve 
much of the customary flexibility and independence of each 
local unit under a traditionally permissive type of leadership. 


A Distinctive Relationship Pattern 


From the limited evidence so far presented, may we not 
detect a distinctive pattern of relationship, which tends to 
re-emerge in Icelandic sociocultural structures through the 
centuries? On this assumption, we shall attempt to abstract 
from what has gone before such a relationship pattern to be 
set up in the form of a working hypothesis and tested by 
further evidence. 

The preferred relationship pattern, here tentatively for- 
mulated, may be described briefly as a patterned arrangement 
of parts into a complex whole characterized by flexibility, 
the mutual advantage of the several parts to one another and 
their mutual responsibility, and the absence of strong domi- 
nance of any one part over the remainder. Key parts in this 
overall system are autonomous, organic-type!* units and they, 
rather than the system as a whole, are the system’s dynamic 
centers of power. Thus the parts are intrinsic and necessary 
to the whole. They are non-expendable. Indeed, they are 
the raison d’étre of the system and its focus of interest. 


13. L. Thompson, 1952, unpublished field notes, Iceland. 

14. E. S. Russell, The Directiveness of Organic Activities: The 
Interrelations of Living Things, Cambridge University Press, Cam- 
bridge, 1945, p. 7ff. 
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The distinctiveness of this relationship pattern may be 
appreciated by comparing it to preferred relationship patterns 
found elsewhere. For example, let us consider that of the 
orthodox Muslim culture area. According to von Grune- 
baum,!> Islamic civilization, between the seventh and the 
twelfth centuries, expressed a “complete system of thought 
and behavior.” Here we also find an interpenetration of the 
political and religious aspects of life but within a power struc 
a single, globally conceived 


ture completely dominated by 
whole. The parts of this power system are wholly dependent 
on the central power source which is unpredictable and unre- 
strained by any order or laws, even those of its own creation. 
In this system, the single units are extrinsic and therefore 
expendable. The one and only power source is its own raison 
d’étre, unchecked by built-in guarantees or responsibilities of 
any sort. 

Space does not permit our exploration of the recurrent 
re-emergence of the above relationship pattern in various 
contexts But dis- 
similarity to that postulated above for the Icelanders is ob- 
vious. 


sociocultural in the Islamic world. its 


Testing the Hypothesis 


Returning now to our hypothesis regarding the preferred 
relationship pattern of the Icelanders, we might, if space 
permitted, test this by means of available documentary and 
ethnographic evidence. Indeed, Iceland presents an ideal 
natural laboratory for the purpose. Due mainly to the geo- 
graphic isolation of this small island community (about 40,000 
square miles) during the thousand years since its settlement, 
and to the industry and literacy of its people, Icelandic cul- 
ture history and institutions are rather well documented, if 
we consider not merely historical records and annals but also 
archaeological remains, oral tradition, genealogies, community 
organization and land-use patterns, legal codes, and the 
famous Icelandic language and literature. 

For present purposes, however, I shall limit the discussion 
to two points. The first deals with the Icelandic concept of 
“Dersonal union” and the second, with the Icelandic focus 


on the individual in group context. 


The Concept of “Personal Union”’ 


As their leaders resisted Harald the Fairhair, the Icelanders 
h the centuries have actively resisted domination by 
any one unit over the others, either in their own social system 
or in their relations with other nations. 

When, in 1262, Iceland lost her independence to Norway, 
for example, she insisted that her relationship to Norway was 
not one of a subject people or of a people incorporated into 
the Norwegian kingdom. Rather, it was a personal union be- 
tween the people of Iceland and the Norwegian king, whereby 
the Islanders gave allegiance and paid taxes to the Norwegian 
king in exchange for various privileges.!© After Norway suc- 


throug 


15. G. E. von Grunebaum (ed.), “Islam: Essays in the Nature and 
Growth of a Cultural Tradition,” Memoirs of the American An- 
thropological Association, No. 81, LVII, No. 2, Pt. 2, University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1955. 


16. A. H. Clark, “Iceland and Greenland,” Smithsonian Institution 


War Background Studies, No. 15, Washington, D.C., 1943, p. 23; 
Thorsteinsson, of. cit., p. 47. 


cumbed to Denmark, the Icelanders made the same claim 
against Denmark,!’ and their persistent attitude in this respect 
played a strategic role in the series of steps whereby the 
finally attained their independence from Denmark in 1944.18 

Today, Iceland’s president has no power of veto except 
that, in formally signifying his disapproval of a legislativ 
measure, he can require it to be submitted to a plebiscite and 
invalidated if rejected by a majority of the voters.!? Compared 
to the president of the United States, for example, the presi 
dent of Iceland is not a particularly dominant figure. His 
role is mainly one of ceremonial leadership, basic political 
decisions being the responsibility of the prime minister and 
cabinet. The cabinet, on the other hand, stands or falls in 
accordance with the will of the people, expressed througt 
popular plebiscites. 

Thus it appears that the gothi-thingmen bond provides ; 
prototype for the concept of free personal union with mutual 
responsibility for mutual advantage which has played a sig- 
nificant role in Icelandic history. 


em = 


~ 


Focus on the Individual in Group Context 


Investigating the culture and core values of the modern 
Icelanders, I am repeatedly impressed by the emphasis placed 
on the dynamic quality of the individual in group context. It 
is as though each person is valued as a unique, active, and 
autonomous asset to the group, whether it be the family, the 
community, or the nation. There is a keen interest in heredit 
and the inheritance of talent, and it is not unusual to tract 


one’s genealogy back five hundred to a thousand years. An 
Icelandic girl tends to choose her husband not only becaust 
she is attracted by him but because he is a “good” man fron 
“Sood” stock. Children are welcomed into the family. From 
birth, the talents and aptitudes of each child are observed and 


discussed. ““The sages say that three-fourths is heredity, one 
0 


“and | 


fourth environment,” an Icelandic scientist told me,” 
think they’re probably right.” 

Considerable effort is made to train each individual accord- 
ing to his natural inclinations and to place him where he can ' 
best fit into the community and make his own unique con- | 
tribution. For example, if the government needs a certain 
type of specialist, it is so organized that, through interpersonal ) 
relations and good communication, the nation’s human poten- 
tial can be tapped even to the most remote farmsteads. It is 
astonishing how many individuals are known personally t 
certain central government officials, including family con- 
nections, character traits, occupation, and financial status. ' 
The government finances a higher education program whereby , 
qualified young Icelanders are sent abroad to complete thei: 
training for specialized federal jobs, and every effort is mad 
to equip the people to conduct their own affairs with as little 
help as possible from foreign “experts.” 


17. Clark, op. cit., pp. 24, 29; Knut Gjerset, History of Iceland 
Macmillan, New York, 1925, pp. 430ff. 

18. Clark, op. cit., pp. 30-31; V. Stefansson, Iceland, the First 
American Republic, Doubleday Doran, New York, 1939, pp. 36-46; 
Sir W. Craigie (trans.), Bjorn Thordarson, Iceland: Past and Pres 
ent, Oxford University Press, London, 1941, pp. 12ff. 

19, 


20. 


L. Thompson, 1952, unpublished field notes, Iceland. 
Ibid. 
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Thus a focus on the individual in social context, as a key 
ctive unit within an ordered whole, seems to have become 
art of the Icelandic core value system. The Icelanders learned 
ng ago that difficult lesson, rarely mastered in modern life,?! 
f fostering their human talent. 


Conclusion 


The present paper suggests that a preferred relationship 
ittern underlies traditional Icelandic social structure, land- 
ise patterns, leadership types, customary law, child-training 
itterns, and even characteristic ways of dealing with other 
nations. Still more important to the problem of fostering 
sood inter-allied relations, this pattern tends to structure the 
abitual Icelandic way of coping with organizational prob- 
lems today as in the past.?2 

Granting this point, how may an insight into the Icelandic 


referred relationship pattern and the role it plays in the 


habitual behavior of the Icelanders help us to predict their 
ehavior and improve mutual relations? 

We may expect, from what has gone before, that the 
Icelanders, as a nation, will resist Soviet domination as they 
ave resisted that of Norway and Denmark in the past, and 

they are resisting what looks to them like attempts at 
American domination today. It would be a mistake, from the 
resent viewpoint, to conclude from the available evidence 
that, because the Icelandic Parliament requested the Amer 
ins to turn over the Keflavik base to the nation, that the 
Icelanders would welcome Soviet control of the base. The 
vidence overwhelmingly suggests that this and other recent 
similar moves were protests against increasing foreign inter 


ference in national affairs. Such moves seem to be attempts 


disrupt 


a relationship pattern which is uncongenial, and 
Insel 


one which would correspond more closely to a 
referred one described above. Thus, while their dependence 


foreign imports has always been a crucial fact which has 


21. G. Murphy, Human Potentialities, Basic Books, New York, 
19§8 

22. Palmi Hannesson states: “Even to this day, the nation is re 
solved not to neglect the task which history has laid on her 


shoulders, that of proving and showing to the world that neither 
atitude, numerical strength nor military power alone can determine 
whether a life of culture shall be lived or not. But this rather de 
ends on the spiritual maturity of her citizens, on their manhood, 


ind their recognition of their common origin, destiny and future.’ 
Iceland: Nature and Nation in Photographs, Tourist Association 
f Iceland, Reykjavik, 1938 introduction 


had to be dealt with realistically if the island community was 
to|survive and fulfill itself, the Icelanders, individually and 
as|a group, may be expected, in the long run, to use their 
ingenuity to resist any form of foreign domination over 
their affairs and to strive to express in all their relationships— 
foreign as well as domestic—a relationship pattern which 
seems to be distinctively Icelandic. 

Evidently, to be satisfactory to the Icelanders in the long 
run, any international arrangement which includes Iceland 
must allow her to play a role in relation to other sovereign 
nations which involves mutual advantage and mutual re- 
sponsibility, with no one nation strongly dominating. Appar 
ently any other type of relationship tends to be felt by the 
Icelanders as a threat to their sovereignty and self-esteem. 

It follows that, if good relations between Iceland and her 
allies are to be fostered and maintained, Iceland not only 
should be treated as an equal diplomatically, but she should 
also be given a responsible, advantageous role in international 
arrangements commensurate mot with her size or political 
strength but with the assets she can bring to bear on the 
situation. These include not only her unique strategic location 
in| regard to the power balance in the Western world, but 
also certain habitual patterns of behavior which stem from 
her unique and deep-rooted core value system. Translated 
into behavioral terms, such assets include her rare ability for 
training and effectively using manpower and talent with 
emphasis on dynamic quality and personal responsibility; her 
marked capacity for non-coercive leadership and group co- 
operation; and her preference for organizations of the grass- 
raots, democratic type. 

In concluding, therefore, it is suggested that the value 
system of a culturally unified community may, under certain 
conditions, operate like a hidden source of power—a secret 
weapon, if you will—key to the strength and genius of the 
group. Reference is made to an orientation toward life, a way 
of perceiving reality and of organizing experience, an approach 
toward problems which seems to be distinctive of the group’s 
traditional mode of life. An understanding of the Icelandic 
core value pattern in the full context of Icelandic history and 
life problems may illuminate Icelandic character, institutions, 
and behavior in the present day as well as in the past, and 
help to predict probable reactions of the group to future 
events. It may lead to a deeper understanding of the Icelander: 
as a nation and give a precise, realistic basis whereon to build 
sound international relations and forward-looking policies. 
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The Use of Leading Questions in Non-Schedule Interviews __| 


Stephen ‘A. Richardson* 


In the literature on non-schedule interviewing there is 
considerable agreement on the use of leading questions. 


C&nnell and Kahn suggest: 
Questions should be phrased so that they contain no sug- 
gestion as to the most appropriate response. ! 


Whyte makes the following analysis of the use of a leading 
question in an interview which he conducted: 


I raise a question, but then make the mistake of giving 
one possible answer to that question. This is probably 
quite a common error in interviewing: presenting a lead- 
ing question instead of a question with the possible 


answers completely open.? 


Bingham and Moore formulate as a rule for interviewing: 
“avoid leading questions.’ 
Kinsey writes: 
In a study in which the form of the questions are not 
standardized, there is considerable responsibility on the 
interviewer to see to it that his spontaneous questions are 
not so phrased as to bias the subject’s reply. In his tone 
of voice and in his choice of words, the interviewer 
must avoid giving the subject any clue as to the answer 
he expects.4 


The Maccobys, in summarizing techniques which are 
widely agreed upon by practitioners, include the following on 
leading questions: 

Users of open interviews agree that such probing should 

be nondirective. By this is meant that the question intro- 


* Dr. Richardson is Assistant Director of the Association for the 
Aid of Crippled Children, New York City. 

This paper reports some of the research of the Field Methods 
Training Program. A full report of this research is contained in a 
book on interviewing by the author and Dr. Barbara Dohrenwend 
to be published by Basic Books in 1961. This project was sponsored 
by the Cornell University Social Science Research Center and the 
Carnegie Corporation. The Advisory Committee to the program 
was composed of Professors Urie Bronfenbrenner, John Dean, John 
Harding, Robert J. Smith, and William F. Whyte. The author 
wishes to thank his associate, Dr. Barbara Dohrenwend, who con- 
tributed to the analysis and the ideas expressed in this paper. 
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duced by the interviewer should in no way influence the = 
direction of the response. It should seek to elicit the | ™ 
desired information from the respondent without in any | 
way making it likely that the respondent will lean more | °V! 
in one direction than another. . . .> | non 
A statement which dissents from this consensus is mad, / 
by Kinsey: 0 
The interviewer should not make it easy for a subject . 
to deny his participation in any form of sexual activity. 5 
It is too easy to say no if he is simply asked whether he ’ ~ 
has engaged in a particular activity. Consequently we ; 
always begin by asking when they first engaged in such i 
activity ... and since it becomes apparent from the form ?} ;. 
of our question that we would not be surprised if he _ 
had had such experience, there seems to be less reason for | ?""° 
denying it. It might be thought this approach would bias | “Y! 
the answer, but there is no indication that we get false | Prol 
admissions in forms of sexual behavior in which the | the 
subject was not actually involved.® pap 
Wallin has pointed out the apparent contradiction in the | 7. 
two quotations from Kinsey cited above.’ We will want to; . 
examine this discrepancy at a later point in this article. “= 
The generally held assumptions in the literature are based A 
on the reflections of experienced interviewers. In this paper re 
these assumptions will be tested against actual behavior 11 . 
interviews. 7 
First, it is necessary to describe the data which will be used 5 nop. 
for these tests. S 
Three sets of interviews have been analyzed. One set of! wer 
seven interviews was conducted by professional field worker \ or ¢ 
who were judged competent by their supervisors. The seven pari 
interviewers had received their training at a number of dif) reco 
ferent universities. This set will be called Experienced. The | stat 
second set is composed of eleven interviews conducted by coul 
students who had taken a four-month intensive seminar in| desc 
field methods. The training consisted of laboratory-type exer:| class 
cises, discussions, and supervised field experience. ‘This set Ir 
will be called Student. The third set is made up of twenty: | tion: 
ferey 
5. Eleanor E. and Nathan Maccoby, “The Interview a Tool of! of tl 
Social Research” in Gardner Lindzay (ed.), 4 Handbook of Socit'| the 
Psychology, Addison-Wesley Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1954, Vol. | ; 
Chap. 12. perie 
6. Kinsey, of. cit. j assul 
7. Paul Wallin, “An Appraisal of Sore Methodological Aspect! —— 
of the Kinsey Report,” American Sociological Review, X1V (1949), 8 7 
197-210. sets ¢ 
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nine interviews conducted by students who have had no prior 
training or experience in interviewing. This set will be called 
Untrained. 

The purpose of all the interviews was to reconstruct both 
what happened and how people felt in a situation in which 
the informants had been participants. In the Experienced set 
of interviews, the informants were college students. In the 
Student and Untrained set, the informants were married 
women. In all cases, the interviewers did not know the in- 
formants prior to the interview and were given no prior 
knowledge of what happened in the situations which they 
were to reconstruct. Detailed records were made of the situa- 
tions by means of tape recording verbal behavior and making 
written observations of such information as physical setting, 
spatial arrangements of informants, and their appearance and 
manner. 

The following operational definition of leading questions 
‘overs many of the meanings ascribed to it in the literature on 
nonschedule interviewing: 


A leading question is one which includes, either explicitly 
or implicitly, the answer which the interviewer expects 
to receive. This expectation of the answer could not have 
been obtained solely from what the informant has already 
said in the interview. 


This definition applies to a question, whether or not the 
interviewer has suggested the correct or incorrect answer in 
his question. To be correct, the interviewer must have some 
prior knowledge of what occurred in the situation, if he is 
trying to reconstruct it, or he must make a good guess. The 
probability of making a guess will depend on the extent of 
the prior knowledge. In the interviews investigated in this 
paper, the I 
situation so leading questions had to be guesses. 


interviewers had no prior knowledge of the 
Leading questions are in the form of probes so a definition 
is also necessary for a probe. 


A probe is a question designed to elicit new information 
relevant to prior parts of the interview to which the 
question is related. 


The forms of questions which will be compared are, then, 
non-leading probes and leading probes. 

Statements made by informants in response to questions 
were examined to determine whether they were distorted 
or correct. An answer was considered distorted if a com- 
parison between the informant’s statement and the detailed 
record of the situation showed a contradiction between the 
statement and the record. Some statements of the informants 
could not be subjected to any validity check. (For example, 
descriptions of the informants’ personal feelings. These were 
classified as indeterminate. ) 

In using the three sets of interviews the following rela- 
tionships will be examined: 1) The relations between dif- 
ferent forms of question, 2) The relations between the form 
of the question and the content elicited by the question. In 
the first type of relation we may expect training and ex- 
perience to influence the relationship. In the second type we 
assume the effect of the question form on the answer elicited 





8. The analysis of responses was done for Student and Untrained 
sets of interviews only. 


is independent of the training and experience of the inter- 
viewer. This is a necessary assumption for the formulation 
of rules about the effect of interview techniques. 

Some assumptions will now be inferred from the state- 
ments of interview practitioners and tested against the inter 
view data which has been described. 


Assumption 1: Competent Interviewers Avoid the use of 
Leading Questions 


A summary of the extent to which leading probes were 


Table 1. 


used in the interviews is contained in 


TABLE | 
Relative Frequency with Which 


Probes and Leading Probes Are Used 


Student 
Interviews 


Experienced 
Interviews 


Percent Percent 
Probes 67 59 
Leading Probes 33 4] 
Total Number 405 347 


This table shows that a far higher proportion of leading 
probes are used than the rule might suggest. It is possible, 
however, that the large number of leading probes may have 
béen caused by one or two highly incompetent interviewers. 
Tio check this, the interviews were examined separately. The 


} 


range of leading probes by individual interviewers is 


used 


shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


The Range of Use of Leading Probes to Leading 


and Non-Leading Probes for Iwo Sets of Interviewers 


Student 
Interviews 


Experienced 

Interviews 
Percent Percent 

Range of percentage use of 

22 - 40 


leading probes to leading 21 - 69 


and non-leading probes 


This table shows the minimum use of leading probes was 
21 percent of all probes and leading probes, and that some 
of the than 
leading probes. 

One further test is possible if the assumption is made that 
reasonably follows from Assumption 1. This is that the more 
competent the interviewer, the less he will use leading probes. 
The student interviewers ranked on their skill at 
interviewing by their supervisors who had worked closely 


student interviews used more leading non- 


were 


with them during training. These rankings were made in- 
dependent from the interviews which were systematically 
analyzed. The rank correlation between frequency of use of 
leading probes and competence in interviewing is r= .14 
which is insignificant and negligible. 
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These results show that these interviewers do not comply 
with the dictum that leading questions be avoided, and that 
low of leading probes is not related to competence in 
interviewing. 


usage 


Leading Probes Elicit More Distorted Re 
sponses Than Non-Leading Probes 


Assumption 2: 


and Untrained sets of interviews were used 


‘he 


The Student 
to test this assumption.? 7 
informant responses into those which contained one or more 


first test made was to divide 


distortions and those responses in which no distortion oc 
were then 


divided into whether they were associated with 
Probes or Non-Leading Probes. The results obtained for the 


Student and Untrained sets of interviews were almost iden 


} ~ 4 
curred. Each of these two groups of responses 


Leading 


tical so they are combined in Table 3 which follows. 


‘TABLE 3 
The Relation of Leading Probes and Non-Leading Probe: 
to Responses Which Contain Distorted 
and Do Not Contain Distorted Information 


Information 


Student and Untrained Non-Leading Leading 


Sets of Interviews Probes Probes 
Percent Percent 

Response contains 

distorted information Li) 1] 

> - aaa 

Response contains no 

;° } . 2? 

distorted intormatio! $3 89 
ry y y m4 c > 
Total Number // 538 


test 
responses which contain onl 


A second more rigorous can be made of the same data 
: 
d 


by isolating those distorted 


responses and only correct answers. This eliminates responses 


which are part correct and part distorted; and responses 


where the accuracy of the response is indeterminate because 
two classes of 


ybes 


there is no available validity check. These 


responses were then cross-tabulated with Leading Pre and 
Non-Leading Probes. The results of the Student and Un 
trained sets of interviews were again found to be almost 
identical so they are combined in Table 4 which follows. 
support for 
derived from the literature that Leading Probes elicit more 


Non-Leading 


Neither table provides any the assumption 


distorted responses than Probes. 


Discussion 


Further studies will be necessary to determine how gen- 
erally these particular results apply. No systematic sampling 
procedures were used so the present data should be treated 
as a number of case studies. Because they are at variance with 
generally held opinion, however, they suggest the need for 
reconsidering the uses of a leading probe. The reasons for 
objecting to leading questions are not generally made ex- 
plicit. The fear most commonly expressed in the literature is 


9. ‘The Experienced interviews were not analyzed for content 
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TABLE 4 port 
The Relation of Leading and Non-Leading Probes to { '"* 
Responses Which are Only Correct or only Distorted, | ‘“®! 
Student and Untrained Sets of Interviews Combined ne 
tthe 
Non-Leading Leading g ne 
Probes Probes nf 
Percent Percent i 
Response contains on a 
distorted information 11 9 foc} 
Response contains only im 
correct information 89 9] : 
—- —— lead 
Total Number 276 181 nfo 
| the 
info 
that leading questions will cause biased or distorted answers ? uct 
If the answer suggested in the question is not one the ir | inte 
formant would have given were the question not leading, it | as 
does place the onus of partial or whole contradiction on the ? sent 
informant. It will be necessary to examine more carefull port 
the conditions under which the informant is not willing t 4 
indicate disagreement. These may be if the informant i) aa 
timid, is not interested in the interview, or perceives the| /"/¢ 
interviewer as someone whom it is important to please sucl Uni 
as an authority figure. In the cases from which the data wer) ( 
drawn for testing the assumptions, the interviewer-informa 
relations do not conform with these suggested types. 
Most experienced interviewers are aware of the rule against | 
using leading questions. Despite this, the interviews show | 
that this form of question is used frequently.!° This suggests } 
that leading questions in non-structured interviews have usefu! 
functions which have been overlooked because of their gener 
condemnation. It now appears that these useful functions are } 
worth considering. 
Several kinds of information are communicated in 
question. These include: Io 
a) The identification of the topic for discussion. ioe 
b) An indication of the minimum amount of information _ the 
necessary to answer the question politely. ? be ¢ 
c) Cues which enable the informant to make inferences | = 
about the background, personality, and knowledge 0! = 
the interviewer. fee 
gene 
The effect of stating a question in leading form is to pt0-) time 
vide additional information. By definition, it suggests what } days 
answer the interviewer expects. It can also add greatly to the | unic 
amount of information which the interviewer provides about} that 
himself. Let us examine what kinds of information the inter | loca 
viewer may give the informant through using leading } mee! 
questions. ) rassi 
We conducted interviews in which, unannounced to tht mak 
informant, leading questions were used frequently or omitted I for 
completely. The interviews were recorded and the recording! T 
were later discussed with the informants. Informants re-| form 
} ect 
state 


10. It has been our experience that there is considerable discrep- 


ancy between what interviewers think they do and what they a | 


tually do in an interview. 
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aii 
ported that leading questions gave the impression of interest, 

friendliness, and encouragement provided that the answers 

es tO . * . 

el suggested to the informant in the question were mostly an 

sTted, . ¢ . ° . 

bined | ‘wer the informants were intending to give. In these cases, 

binec 


} the informants were being questioned on topics about which 
idi they were quite willing to talk freely once they felt at ease 
ading ; ‘ . * . 

Pp the interview situation and knew what was expected of 


robes | 
) them. Leading questions may then, in the initial phases of an 
fi nterview when the participants have not previously met, 
| provide support and encouragement for the informant and 
3 facilitate a free flow of information from him by putting 
im at ease. 
9| | There is a second related kind of information which the 
eading question may give. This is when the interviewer and 
81 } informant have not met previous to the interview, and where 
| the interviewer wishes to obtain information which the 
nformant possesses but may be reluctant to give. This re- 
inswer, ? luctance may stem from his lack of knowledge about the 
the in-| interviewer and his purpose; the topic being one in which he 
ding, | is high affective involvement; or where the behavior or 
. on the? sentiments he is asked to tell about are generally sanctioned 
arefully | or taboo in normal discussion. 
, . | 
ling t An example may help to make this clearer: 
mant i) 
‘ves th nterviewer Ql: How did last night’s union meeting go? 
ase such | Union 
ita wert) = Official Al: There’s not much to tell 
formar i Q2: About how many were there? 
» agains A2: A few 
vs. shor Q3: What kind of people were they? 
suggests ) x 
re usefu A3: Just the usual 
gener Q4: You haven’t been getting any of the mem 
ions art } bers to come to meetings, then, just a few 
of the old-timers who have been active all 
din along? 
Question 4 is clearly a leading question because the in- 
, terviewer indicates an expectation concerning the answer to 
yrmation the question. The answer suggested in the question cannot 


derived wholly from what the informant has said. The 
re nterviewer takes somewhat of a gamble with question 4. Let 
ferences : . . 
is assume from his previous knowledge of unions that he 


ledge | ) knows that low participation at routine union meetings is a 

general problem. Also that those who come are often old- 
> to pro’ timers who have been with the union in the early organizing 
sts what) days. The interviewer guesses that this is the case in this 
ly tothe! union. The effect of question 4 is to show the union official 


es about | 
he inter: 


that the interviewer is familiar with the normal pattern of 
local union affairs. The interviewer also knows that low 


leading meeting attendance is a matter of concern and some embar- 
) Tassment to union officials and that the question may either 
1 to tht make this union official speak in defense or out of concern 


coe, 

omitted | tor the problem. 
cordings 
ants Te | 


The leading question may then communicate to the in- 
formant that the interviewer possesses knowledge on the sub- 
ject area under discussion. This is hinted at in the second 
~ discrep: \ Statement of Kinsey’s when he writes: 


t they ac | . . 
“ \ ... since it becomes apparent from the form of our 








question that we would not be surprised if he had had 
such experiences, there seems to be less reason for deny- 
ing it. 

about his 
sexual activity, he may have to report experiences which are 


If, an informant is to give accurate information 


formally or informally sanctioned, highly affective, and about 
which he rarely or never talks. By using leading questions, 
the interviewers may give the impression to the informant 
that they have extensive knowledge of sexual behavior. When 
interviewers provide information about themselves through 
the use of leading questions, it may have important conse 
quences for the informant in deciding what information he 
will give in answer to questions. In the cases of both the 
union official and the informant in a Kinsey interview, they 
will probably be less likely to give false information because 
they feel the interviewer can evaluate the false information 
against extensive prior experience. They are less likely to 
give superficial or conventional answers because they know 
the interviewer can recognize the answers for what they are. 
In some cases, therefore, the use of leading questions, rather 
than having the effect of eliciting biased or distorted data, 
will have the effect of obtaining more accurate data and of 
changing the level of discourse from a superficial level to a 
level which is more valuable for the research purpose. It 
should be emphasized that essential prerequisites for the use 
of a leading question are extensive knowledge by the inter- 
viewer of the subject matter under discussion and something 
of the perceptions of the informant. Also that the informant 
possesses the relevant information. 

The use of leading questions where the interviewer knows 
little or nothing about the discussion topic will only reveal 
ignorance and may irritate the informant through suggesting 
answers he was not planning to give. There are also occasions 
when the interviewer will not want to display his knowledge. 

In addition to asking for information, then, the leading 
question may be used to convey information to the informant 
about the interviewer. This may be useful in two kinds of 
related situations. One is where the informant is willing to 
give information but is unsure and anxious about the inter- 
view situation with an unknown interviewer. Here the lead- 
ing question can convey support, encouragement, and interest 
on the part of the interviewee. This can help put the informant 
at ease and increase the quality and quantity of relevant 
information he gives. The second situation is where the in- 
formant is reluctant to divulge information. Here, by using 
leading questions, the interviewer can give clues to the in- 
formant which suggest that the interviewer has extensive 
knowledge and understanding of the interview topic. This 
knowledge may induce the informant to give information 
which he might otherwise withhold, not distort what he 
otherwise might distort, and go beyond the conventional 
superficial level of information which would satisfy a person 
knowing little about the subject under discussion. If either 
of these gains can be made by using leading questions, it may 
more than compensate for possible distortions which would be 
predicted by the literature and are now questioned by the 
results given in this paper. 

Emphasis in this paper has been on the leading question. 
It should be stressed in closing that this is only one form in 
a wide array of question forms which the interviewer may use. 
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The Measurement of Stratification 


Melvin Seeman, John W. Evans, 


Recent reviews of the field known as “‘social stratification” 
confirm the impression that overwhelming attention has been 
given to the description of status levels in the local community 
(3, 9, 17). But the problem of stratification within formal 
organizations has not been accorded the same attention. The 
consequence of this stress on the community is that many of 
our propositions about status in formal organizations have 
remained largely matters of assertion, or of informal demon- 
stration. Thus, Barnard’s (2) stimulating analysis of status 
in industry has not been tested in any systematic way; and 
those empirical studies which have focused on intra-organiza- 
tional status-—e.g., Stanton and Schwartz’s study of the 


mental hospital (16)—with all their challenge and sophistica- 
tion, still suffer the defects of unstandardized observational 


procedures. 

This situation is critical, since one of the most notable 
facts about a wide 
their 


range of contemporary organizations is 
emphasis upon status ordering. In the recently expand- 
ing field of medical sociology, for example, the fact of strati- 
fication has been an obvious point of emphasis—i.e., status 
in medicine generally, have 
frequently the object of comment. But it is equally 


considerations, in the hospital or 
bee! 
obvious that we have hardiy begun to test the assertion that 
stratification makes a difference, either in the hospital or else- 
where.! In the interest of testing such propositions about strat- 


* Dr. Seeman is in the Department of Anthropology and Sociology 
at the University of California at Los Angeles. Mr. Evans and Mrs. 
Rogers are in the Operations Research Group at The Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 

This article was based on a paper read at the annual meeting 
of the American Sociological Association in 1958. It reports on one 
phase of the hospital study going on within the Operations Research 
Group at The Ohio State University. The aim is to develop a 
methodology for the evaluation of patient care in general hospitals, 
and the work is supported by The Public Health Service, Division 
of Nursing Resources (GN-4784). 


1. Coser’s recent paper (5) comparing authority and decision-mak- 
ing on medical and surgical wards presents a good example of 
both the kind of hypotheses involved and the present difficulties in 
method. She argues that differences in stratification lead to differ- 
ences in the amount of knowledge about the patient that nurses on 
the two wards possess. But the method of description of the status 
order is highly idiosyncratic (in the sense of difficult to repeat) and, 
as Coser recognizes, the paper consequently does not test hypotheses 
but rather formulates them. There have been several efforts to 
quantify status measurements within the medical world, but these 
focus upon the relative placement of professional groups in general 
—more or less along the lines of the North-Hatt prestige rating of 
occupations—rather then the description of a given status system. 

Instances of this generalized type of status-rating procedure 
can be found in the work of Mischler (10) and Rettig (13). The 


procedure described in this paper is a modification of the Magnetic 
Board Technique developed by Rettig and his co-workers. We are 
indebted to them for cooperation in this task. 
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in Formal Organizations | ! 

J 

and L. Edna Rogers* 

‘I 
the 
plac 
in q 

ification, this paper presents a method for the description of with 
stratification within organizations, and seeks to assess it on t 
utility. oh 
We have found, in a hospital setting, that the degree of plac 
stratification of units within the organization, as measured that 
by this scale, is indeed related to task performance.? Thes| % 
findings encourage the hope that a wider application of this| 
scale across various types of organizations can partially r| “4 
dress the community emphasis in stratification studies. Thi 
paper, accordingly, describes the procedure employed—} "8 ' 
procedure which uses members of the organization as observer'| _— 
—and examines both the technical and conceptual question} ”" : 
that arise. The latter are of special interest, since discussion) 
of this scale necessitates some clarification of the fundamental the 
ideas of social structure and stratification as these relate to|?) | 
organizational settings. on 
inter 

na 

Procedure divic 

T 

We chose a general hospital as a pilot organization for dus 
the development and initial test of the stratification measutt. 44: 
Our instrument consists of ten items which are descriptive ..4 
of status behavior on the part of key personnel working 01 jo, 
the sub-units within the organization, in this case nursing inte, 
wards or stations. For our purposes, two sets of items wer TP 
prepared, one set being used for the description of physicians, 4.0, 
and a slightly different set for description of the head nurs o¢ 4, 
on the ward. The items used for description of the physician’! {,, , 
behavior are given below: Siw 
A. In many little ways he likes to have his prestige as t three 

a physician recognized. IX 1 

B. Requires that the nurses follow the medical hierarchy hosp 

in reporting any marked change in the patient’s con- | Samp 
dition. mont 

C. Treats suggestions or recommendations made by | test 
those below him rather lightly. j Orgat 

D. Is very friendly with the doctors who work under | far a 

him. 

E. Nurses feel free to ask questions of him or seek TI 
clarification of orders. Fo 

F. Keeps a certain professional distance between him- We c 
self and the other station personnel. — 

ae 

ve of thi: 
2. A trio of papers by M. Seeman and J. W. Evans detailing the first, | 
relationships between ward stratification and medical performantt many 
are forthcoming: 1) “Stratification and Interne Performance;” 2) the bc 
“Stratification and Hospital Performance;” and 3) “Stratificati0l easily 
and Medical Reputation.” final y 
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G. Engages in informal chats with the nurses on the 
station. 

H. Treats all the professionals (nurses, social workers 
etc.) as fairly equal members of the medical team. 

I. Keeps the important medical decisions pretty much 
in his own hands. 

J. Becomes annoyed when people on the station exceed 
their position. 


These items were taped to small magnets (indicated by 
the solid, black areas in Figure 1) so that they could be 
placed on, and would adhere to, a metallic board designed as 
n Figure 1. ‘he board carried a scale ranging from 0 to 100, 
with ‘bench-mark” definitions being provided at five points 
m the scale. As can be seen in Figure 1, the scale refers to 
icontinuum of “characteristicness”—i.e., when a respondent 
places an item at a high point on the board, he is indicating 
that the behavior specified by the item is highly characteristic 
f the individual in question. The name of the individual 
eing described was placed at the top of the board to serve 
sa constant reminder for the respondent. 

The describers in our case were 55 registered nurses work- 
gon 18 nursing stations in a 600-bed general hospital. The 
respondent’s task was to describe (by placing the ten items 
mn the magnetic board) the behavior of key persons on her 
station. In the usual case, four persons were described: 1) 
the faculty-level physician in charge; 2) the chief resident; 
3) the resident; and 4) the head nurse. These 
lescriptions were obtained from each nurse in a private 


issistant 
nterview ; and the point was stressed that we were interested 
na behavioral description, not in an evaluation of the in- 
lividual in question. 

The sample of 55 constituted 80 percent of the regular- 
duty nurses working on the selected wards. We were inter- 
ested in describing only the “standard” stations in the hospital, 
and thus nurses working in specialized areas (e.g., operating 
rooms or emergency department) were not candidates for the 
interview ; nor were the head nurses. 

Those who are familiar with the evidence on turnover 
among nurses will realize that the problem of getting a sample 
of experienced describers is not a simple one. We have found, 
for example, that, in this hospital, the modal length of stay 
for all nurses who left the hospital during the year 1956 was 


| three months; and the mean length of stay was approximately 


ix months. This situation—a not uncommon one in the 
hospital world (8)—is reflected in the fact that 31 of our 
sample of 55 nurses had worked at this hospital less than five 
nonths. This point is noted because it means that the present 
test of the stratification instrument was carried out in an 
ganization which is probably more unstable than most, so 
tar as the pool of observer-respondents is concerned. 


The Technical Aspects of Scale Performance 


Four basic technical questions must be answered before 
we can consider it worthwhile to pursue the conceptual is- 


siden 
3, Although it is possible to construct a paper-and-pencil version 
of this scale, there are two important virtues in the magnetic board: 
frst, it holds a good deal of intrinsic interest for the respondents, 
many of whom take to the task in a game-like fashion; and second, 
the board allows a good deal of flexibility, since the describer can 
easily move any item up or down the scale until he decides upon a 
inal placement. 


sues posed by our stratification scale. The questions at issue 
are the following: First, does the scale yield a reliable index 
of stratification, both in the sense of consistency within the 
instrument and in the sense of test-retest consistency ? Second, 
what degree of inter-observer agreement is obtained, in our 
case among different nurses describing the same physician? 
Third, to what extent is the description of stratification 
yielded by this scale independent of the personal attitudes 
of the describer—independent, for example, of the nurses’ 
job satisfaction or her own attitude about status? Fourth, 
how can we establish the validity of the stratification portrait 
that the scale provides? We treat each of these questions 
briefly, in turn, and then consider the conceptual issues in- 
volved. 

Split-half estimates of reliability (the score on five odd- 
numbered items compared with five even-numbered items) 
were computed for each of the four staff positions described 
by the 55 duty nurses. For various reasons (e.g., the staffing 
of the ward, or the experience of the nurse), the number of 
nurses is not constant for the four positions described (faculty- 
level attending physicians, assistant and chief residents, and 
head nurses). Table 1 presents, accordingly, both the number 
of describers and the obtained reliability estimate for descrip- 
tion of the incumbents in each of the four positions. Table 1 
shows that the total scores derived from the stratification 
scale have acceptable reliability, in the sense of internal con- 
sistency. 


TABLE 1 


Estimates of Reliability, by the Split-Half Method, for 
Magnetic Board Descriptions of Status Behavior 
in Four Hospital Positions 


Number Reliability 


Position Described of Describers Estimate 
Head Nurses 55 .69 
Assistant Residents 43 82 
Chief Residents 31 82 
Attending Physicians 43 .80 


Note: All estimates were corrected by the Spearman-Brown 


prophecy formula. 


Retest information was obtained from a class of 17 student 
nurses engaged in clinical training on the wards. These 
students described their head nurse, using a paper-and-pencil 
form of the rating board; ten days later they provided a 
second description of the same head nurse. Using total scores, 
the Pearsonian correlation was .92 between the first and 
second description, again indicating satisfactory reliability, 
in the sense of score consistency over time. 

Still, it would be quite possible for each nurse to give a 


4.. To answer the question of whether this high reliability coefh- 
cient reflects item stability from one time to another, we computed 
rank order correlations comparing each student’s ordering of the 10 
itéms in the two test periods. These rho’s (involving always an 
N of 10 items ranked twice) range from .41 to .95, and the mean 
over the 17 cases is .69. Apparently, it is possible to descrive reliably 
the status behavior of head nurses, and to achieve this ordering 
through reasonably stable placement of the ten items. 
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consistent status description yet disagree with other nurses 
describing the same person. The important question of inter- 
server agreement arises: do the several nurses on a ward 
wree when describing the same person? This question is 
ictually a two-sided one, since we are asking not only 
whether nurses on a given station agree, but also whether this 
agreement the 
several stations. 


intra-station serves to discriminate among 
Thus, nurses on a given station may agree among them- 
selves that (let us say) their resident behaves in a given way; 
wut this intra-ward agreement is of little value if the des- 
riptions are so similar across stations that we get no dis- 
between 
s against those who do not. In short, what is required is a 


rimination residents who stress status ordering 
onsiderable degree of homogeniety in description within 
stations, along with heterogeneity across stations. It is ap- 
parent that this problem in agreement can be described in 
terms of the analysis of variance: what we require is that 
mparisons of a given position across several stations should 
ield a significant F ratio as a consequence of the fact that 


1 «4 ” , ; , 
the “between-groups”’ variance (i.e., variance between wards) 


greater than the “‘within-groups” variance (i.e., variance 
ithin wards, among the several describers). 

Four such variance analyses were conducted—one for each 
position described by the nurses. The results are presented 
n Table 2. 


the attending physicians and the chief residents 


‘The evidence indicates that for two positions— 





our magnetic 
ard procedure can discriminate among position incumbents 
mn the various stations; but this is not true for the positions 

f assistant resident or head nurse.°? 

Though these results regarding the reliability and dis- 
criminating power of the scale are encouraging, we must ask 
whether the status description is, in any substantial degree, 
i function of the personal views of the respondent. To the 
degree that these status descriptions are independent of such 
private attitudes, we have increased confidence that an ob- 
jective description, rather than an image reflecting personal 
inclinations, is being provided by the scale. 

To test the proposition that individual attitudes are ir- 
relevant, we administered scales measuring two attitudes 
which, on logical grounds, might be closely related to the 
status descriptions. The first of these was a “Status Com- 


Why this should be so, we do not know. In the case of the as- 
sistant resident, it is possibly due to the fact that the items are more 
osely geared to activities of the men in the higher medical ranks 
eg., “keeps the medical decisions pretty much in his own hands”). 
There is the possibility too, that ward behavior is, in fact, more 
iniform across wards at the lower level in the hierarchy. In the 
case of the head nurse, the items were constructed with that posi- 
tion in mind; and the failure in discrimination may be a conse- 
quence of the fact that the closeness of the R.N. to the head nurse 
closeness both in daily contact and in formal position) introduces 
a wider variation into the ratings of different nurses. 

The agreement that is described here is based upon total scores. 
We wished to be sure that this agreement in total scores was 
achieved through similar placement of the ten stratification items. 


, We examined this question through the use of the coefficient of con- 
; cordance (Kendall’s W) and discovered that there was a high 


level of agreement in the ranking of the items. For details on these 
matters, see the technical monograph by L. E. Rogers (14), where 
the complete results of the item analysis is presented, and where it 
is shown that non-parametric tests yield conclusions that are in sub- 
stantial agreement with the analyses of variance presented here. 
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TABLE 2 


Analysis of Variance in the Description of 
Occupants of Four Hospital Positions 


Source Degrees 
Position of Mean of F 
Described Variation Square Freedom Ratio 
Attending Between Stations 69,199 8 5.44** 
Physicians Within Stations 12,729 21 
Chief Between Stations 45,858 6 3.82* 
Residents Within Stations 11,994 17 
Assistant Between Stations 27,841 10 1.10 
Residents Within Stations 25,298 25 
Head Between Stations 14,143 13 92 
Nurses 15,341 33 


Within Stations 


Note: This analysis utilized only those stations for which there 
were a minimum of three describers of a given person in a 
given position. 

** Significant at or beyond the .01 level. 

* Significant at the .05 level. 


mitment” scale, a measure of the respondent’s attitudes about 
status ordering in hospitals (e.g., agreement with such items 
as, “The head nurse should avoid becoming friendly with 
the nurses and aides working under her’). The second scale 
‘Job Satisfaction” scale (4), a 10-item multi- 
ple-choice instrument.® 


was Bullock’s ‘ 


TABLE 3 


Pearsonian Correlations Between ‘Two Attitude Measures 
(Status Commitment and Job Satisfaction) and Status 
Description Scores, by Hospital Position Described 


Position Described 
Attitude Head Assistant Chief Attending 
Measure Nurse Resident Resident Physician 
(N=53) (N=41) (N=30) (N=41) 
Status Commitment 14 43** eo 21 
19 05 .08 


Job Satisfaction .10 


The number of describers varied as a result of staff varia- 
tions on particular stations. 


Note: 


** Significant beyond the .01 level of confidence. 


Nurses’ scores on the two attitude scales were correlated 
with the status description scores they assigned to persons in 


6. For our sample of 55 nurses, the corrected split-half reliability 
of the status commitment scale (a 26 item Likert-type attitude scale) 
was .62. We obtained a similar reliability (.67) when the scale was 
administered to 42 internes, and a higher reliability (.75) when the 
scale was used with a sample of 49 medical residents. It is apparent 
that this scale, in its present form, is an approximation. The ele- 
ménts in this scale are discussed in the concluding section of this 
paper. 

The reliability of the job satisfaction scale was .88. The two 
attitude scales, themselves, are quite independent (r=.07, with an 
N of 53 nurses). 
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each of the four hospital positions. The results are presented 
in Table 3. The consistently low r’s between description scores 
and job satisfaction scores argue against the proposition that 
the status descriptions are simply reflections of the nurse‘s 
satisfaction with her work. Things are somewhat more am- 
biguous, however, as far as status commitments are concerned, 
since the relation between attitude and description is signifi- 
cant in the case of the description 
of the assistant residents, those nurses who are favorable to 


in one of the four cases: 
distinction tend to assign higher status description 
the correlations in Table 3 argue, on the 
for the view that the status descriptions are reason- 


status 
scores. Certainly, 
whole, 
ably independent of both job satisfaction and status attitudes 


—i.e., these private views are not intruding into the descrip 


tion of status | 


»ehavior.’ 

The fact that the scores are not mere reflections of the 
observer’s attitudes encourages the belief that the scale yields 
a valid image of the stratification system of the various wards. 
tor 


problem is considerably more difficult than that. 


It encourages such a belief, but cannot demonstrate it, 
the validity 
Indeed, it will be noted that we have not attempted to compare 
our scale scores with ratings obtained from independent judges 
within the system (e.g., from the administrative staff). It is, 
in the long run, difficult to defend the view that these ‘“‘expert”’ 
ratings are unequivocal validity criteria. We would prefer 
to adopt the position that what we have is a problem in 
“construct validity.” Essentially the same view is presented 
“Problems of Ob- 
jective Observation” in the volume edited by Festinger and 


Katz (11 


in Helen Peak’s excellent review of the 


. In the course of her discussion, Peak remarks: 
the ultimate test of the validity of any construct 
and of the measures which enter into its definition is 
found in the utility of the construct in the process of 
reducing the matrix of events to some meaningful order.® 





The Conceptual Issues 


What is of special interest about the measure under discus- 
sion is that it forces a consideration of the very meaning of 
“Social structure’’—an idea, of course, on which the notion of 


These correlations, however, do not hold constant the 
being described—and thus do not tell us whether the more subtle 
differences that nurses report (when they are describing the same 
are functions the attitude variables. To answer this 
question, the status attitude and job satisfaction scores of those rat- 
ing a given person as relatively high, middle, or low in status be- 
havior were compared by means of the analysis of variance. For 
all four positions, the evidence indicated that there was no relation- 
between status commitment scores and status description when 
rson being described was held constant. Similarly, the job 
High, Middle and Low describers did not 


person 


person of 


shij 
the pe 
satisfaction 
differ significantly. 


scores of 


8. This name for the view proposed here is given in Cronbach and 
Meehl’s discussion of this problem (6). The evidence bearing on 
such validity must come out of extended work with the stratifica- 
tion measure not only in hospitals but in a variety of research set- 
tings. As far as face validity is concerned, the status description 
data conform to expectations based on the institutional structure: 
the attending physicians have the highest mean score (462), the 
chief residents have the next highest (420), and the assistant resi- 
dents receive the lowest status description score among the medical 
staff (399). It should be noted that we do not dismiss observational 


data (e.g., we have had a nurse-observer as a member of the re- 
search team), but by the same token we do not treat them as unique 
evidence of validation, i.e., as the criterion (12, p. 


273). 
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stratification depends. One point in this connection is straight. 
forward enough. We conceive of the total stratification scor 
as a composite of three status elements—in effect, three sub- 
scores: power difference; social distance; and prestige distinc. 
tion. We have given each of these elements a rough definition 
and have found that judges can agree in categorizing ow 
stratification items as an index of the following three com 
ponents: 


the degree of concentration of in- 
fluence and decision-making in the 
work of the station. 


Power Difference: 


the degree of closeness, friendli- 
ness, intimacy, or informality of 
the relationships among personnel 
on the station. 


Social Distance: 


the degree of emphasis upon sym- 
bolic rank on the station—ic,, 
the amount of deference that is 
expected; or the general emphasis 
upon matters of rank and status 
symbols. 


Prestige Distinction: 


But those who may agree that these are three logical! 
defensible elements in stratification may yet wonder in what 
sense our procedure deals at all with stratification, since 
our measure rests upon a description of individual behavior 
The scale merely provides, it may be argued, an index of the 
status consciousness of an individual’s behavior; and is, ¢ 
best, a measure of status behavior on the nursing station 
not a measure of stratification. The crucial question, then is 
In what sense can it be said that our scale provides a measur 
of structure—of status position—and hence of stratification? 

First, we would call attention to the fact that the items 
do not deal with the individual as such, but with the social 


relations in which he engages—i.e., our items necessarily} 


implicate the status relations among the positions (nurse 
resident ; etc.) that comprise the social system of the nursing 
station. These positions generally involve multiple occupants 
and by that token constitute “strata.” Thus, the items provide 
an index of how much social distance, prestige and power 
difference is maintained between a selected key position and the 
occupants of other positions on the station. 

We can take as a given, in this type of formal organizatior 
that the positions in the system are status-ordered: in th 
hospital, there is no research task involved in recognizing that 
physicians are higher in status than residents, and that res: 
dents in turn are higher than internes. The stratification 
problem here is to determine how a set of persons occupying 
similar institutional positions (e.g., head nurses) use the! 
position to maximize or minimize status differences in relatiot 
to the occupants of other positions—i.e., to determine how 
people in the system subtly alter the general stratification 0 
the hospital. Thus, we are dealing with stratification scott 
in the sense that the instrument tells us how a standardizei 
social position (attending physician, resident, etc.) is, in it 
status aspects, behaviorally carried out by the incumbent. 
Though the behavior of a given person is being described 
it is his behavior in relation to other positions (irrespective 
of particular incumbents of those positions) that is at stake: 
the items tell us about the status relations that regular 
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hold between the occupant of the given position and the 
numerous occupants of other positions (e.g., the nurses as a 
class of personnel on the station). In sum, although individual 
descriptions are involved, the measure implicates the others 
in the system, and implicates them as occupants of positions: 
the measure tells what place the key person accords to others, 
and what place is reciprocally accorded to him by these others. 

But, granting that our measure deals with such reciprocal 
behavior of groups and persons differently placed within the 
organization, some may argue that precisely because our focus 
is upon individual behavior, rather than upon attributes of 
institutional structure, we are not measuring structure but 
behavior—something more akin to role than to stratification. 
However, such a radical separation between structure and 
behavior is far from being a standard one in sociological 
work. Indeed, the prevalent notion of informal organization 
would be difficult to maintain under such a radical separation: 
we speak readily of the structure of friendship relations (e.g., 
in a social group, and of the informal structure in 
industry, constituted by friendship or work ties that are not 


‘liques ) 


specified in the formal structure. In all these cases, we use 
interactional behavior as an index of structure. What we 
often mean by structure, then, is not simply abstract standard- 
ized expectancies—i.e., formal positions which are entirely 
independent of particular occupants—but also observed reg- 
ularities in social behavior, regularities which informally 
establish or reflect expectancies for interaction.? Thus, any 
decision to limit the idea of structure (and of stratification 
48 an aspect of structure) to expectancies that are embodied 
in more or less formal positions is an arbitrary one, and is 
by no means a matter of consensus. As Williams comments, 
“stratification refers to the existence of a rank order’’!° and 
that is precisely what our scores describe—the gradations of 
power, prestige, and social distance that characterize the 
hierarchy within nursing stations. 

We must add a word concerning the relevance of the con- 
cept of role. We have not invoked the concept of role although 
our index of stratification has obvious affinity with the idea 
of “role behavior.”’ Clearly, the nurses are reporting upon the 
way in which role expectations are carried out in behavior; 
and we have no objeciion to a characterization of this meas- 
ure in terms of the role concept. We would not agree, how- 
ever, with the assertion that this is an index of role be- 
havior rather than stratification, in part for the reasons given 
above—namely, a) the fact that the measure implicates the 
multiple occupants of positions related to the one described ; 
and b) the fact that structure and behavior are not seen as 
radical separates. The point is that the “role rather than 
stratification” formulation does not recognize the fact that, 
in carrying out the status aspects of his role, the incumbent 





9. Cf. the comment by Robin Williams, “This is essentially all that 
is here meant by ‘structure’; an appreciable degree of regularity and 
relationship . . . human interactions show structure, that is, they 
are in some degree recurrent and predictable.” (18, pp. 20-21). 

hose who insist on the radical separation of structure and behavior 
tun the risk of ruling out structural analysis of informal and spon- 
taneous behavior systems; and the separation undercuts, as well, 
the effort to analyze structural differences among similarly organ- 
ized units (e.g., structural differences among university departments 
all formally organized in the same way; or, in our case, among 
hospital wards). 


10. (18, p. 82). 


described develops a stratified order—a regularized set of 
power, prestige, and social distance relations with other posi- 
tions on the station. 


There is one final question; namely, how are we to treat 

the fact that there can be multiple scores for any given unit 
within the organization? In the present instance, as an ex- 
ample, we have four stratification scores for each ward (e.g., a 
score based on the description of the attending physician, and 
quite another score based on the head nurse). The question 
is, which score (or combination of scores) is to be taken as 
the measure of ward stratification? We would hold that the 
notion of a single, more or less inherent, status order on the 
station (i.e., some entity that can be designated as the stratifi- 
cation system) is a rather useless fiction. What we need is not 
some-conception of a true order, but a recognition that be- 
havior in organizational units can be abstracted in many 
ways and that the purpose of the investigator is the guide 
in this decision. 
In short, the stratification measure we have described 
implies, first, that the investigator has some minimum basic 
knowledge about the organization whose internal system he 
wishes to examine ; and, second, that he has some clear purpose 
in his investigation—a purpose that serves as the guide to the 
language of stratification he chooses to speak. The most reason- 
able approach for our purposes—since we wished to test 
for the medical outcomes of stratification—was to identify 
the position in which de facto repsonsibility was lodged (this 
was usually, although not always, the faculty-level physician), 
and use the stratification score assigned to this person who was 
effectively “in charge.”!! 

Our work in the hospital appears to make it abundantly 
clear that the tool we have described can provide significant 
findings. In this research, we undertook to demonstrate that 
the differential stratification of units within an organization 
is a consequential feature in the unit’s task performance. Al- 
though such a proposition—that social organization makes a 
difference—represents a fundamental tenet of organization 
analysts, it is plain that studies which actually demonstrate 
such consequences are rare indeed. This is especially true 
when we insist that the consequences in question must be 
integrally related to the organization’s purpose—i.e., we were 
not interested in showing that stratification makes a difference 
in social harmony, morale, role perceptions, or the like, but 
that the stratification system makes a difference in the very 
criteria of effectiveness by which the institution’s performance 
is generally judged. 

Accordingly, we examined the medical performance of 
fourteen hospital wards whose degree of stratification was 
determined through the procedure we have described. Per- 
formance was measured in three independent ways. Thus, 
our data represent a “triangulation” upon stratification out- 
comes, since these outcomes were measured from three stand- 
ard perspectives: the objective (based on the medical records 
of the hospital) ; the reputational (based on the ratings given 


11, The stratification measure is thus an index of the way in which 
the position with the greatest “span of control” is carried out. This 
phrase is borrowed from Elliott Jacques’ work on Measurement of 
Responsibility (7). In most organizations, it is likely that the identi- 
fication of these key positions will be a less complicated affair than 
it is in the relatively individualistic, constantly changing and crisis- 
laden hospital situation. 
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C. W. M. Hart has resigned from the University of Wis 
consin to become the first Professor of Social Anthropology 
in the University of Istanbul. He arrived in Istanbul early 
in December and writes to the effect that one of his first 
jobs is to build up a departmental library. Any members of 
the SAA willing to help build up anthropology in Turkey 
are asked to send any available off-prints or surplus books to 
Professor Hart, Istanbul, Universitesi, Edebiyat Fakultesi, 
Beyazit Istanbul, Turkey. Many of the Turkish students 
read English and there is no duty on such offerings. 
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